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COL, JOHN HILL, GOVERNOR OF FORT 
WILLIAM, 1690-1698. 
(See 2™ 8. viii. 193) 

The above officer, whose services both in Scot- 
land and Ireland during revolutionary crises were 
conspicuous, has more than once been confounded 
with Col. ‘‘ Jack” Hill, brother to Mrs. Masham, 
who came into undeserved notice in Queen Anne’s 
reign and was an indifferent soldier on horse or 
foot. Then, again, the Governor of Fort William 
is classified in Luttrell’s ‘Short Relation’ as 
Governor of Montserrat, who died in the West 
Indies in 1697. But as the latter’s Christian name 
was Thomas, and as Col. John Hill did not 
leave Fort William until the summer of 1698, 
before which year be had been knighted, we can 
safely call this another error. There is a short— 
very shorti—memoir of Governor Hill of Fort 
William in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ written by 
a hand now vanished. Were it not for the honour 
of being noticed in one of the most splendid works 
of its kind that this century has produced, it 
might have been better if the memoir in question 

never been written. Without father, without 
descent, birthplace unknown, early years untrac-d, 
military services prior to 1690 entirely omitted, 
said to be lieutenant-colonel of the Earl of Argyle’s 
Regiment of Foot at the very time he (Col. Hill) 


had a newly raised regiment of his own at Fort 
William, which he commanded until it was dis- 
banded by royal warrant dated Feb. 18, 1 
knighthood ignored togetber, and the reader 
said memoir left in vague uncertainty as to whether 
the Governor of Montserrat who died in 1697 was 
Col. John Hill of Fort William or not. 

The first pieces of evidence the writer of this 
paper has to put in relative to Col. Hill’s military 
career are as follows. On p. &4 of ‘ The Life of 
Lieut.-General Hogh Mackay,’ by John Mackay, 
of Rockfield, it is stated that there 
was a certain Colonel Hill who had commanded at Inver- 
lochy, under Cromwell, and who, from bis superior 
sagacity and long residence among the Highlanders, was 
supposed a fit person to treat with them. Having been 
accordingly sent for to Edinburgh from Ireland, where 
he had for some time been employed....... he was privately 
despatched to the High!ands,’ 


Now let us turn to the ‘Leven and Melville 
Papers’ (Bannatyne Club, 1843), and on p. 415 
we find a copy of the identical certificate of his 
services to the Protestant cause in Ireland, pre- 
sented to Col. Hill, when he left Belfast, the end 
of February, 1690 :— 


Certificate of Recommendation from the Burrough of 
Belfast to Col. Hill, 28 Feb. 1690. 
Burrough of Belfast. 

We, the Soveraigne, Burgesses, and other Inhabitants 
of the said Burrough do hereby Certify, to all persons to 
whom these presents sbal! come, that Col. John Hill hath, 
for several years last past, resided in this place in the 
station of Constable of the Castle, in which station he 
acted to the great satisfaction of all concerned, and to 
the advantege and benefit of this Corporation ; and more 
especially in March last when the Irish came down into 
the North and possest themselves of this country and 
town, he did appear zealous for the inter« st of their now 
Majesties King William and Queen Mary, in giving advice 
and direction to the Inhabitants how to behave them- 
selves with the Enemy ; and by his great expence u 
their officers, and prudent converse with them untill the 
arrival of their Majesties’ Army from England, did 
(under God) prevent the fireing and ruine of this place 
and country adjacent, the danger whereof was all last 
summer very imminent; which we having bin eye-wit- 
nesses to, and partaking of the comfort of this his 
sei vice, thought ourselves tees to give under our hands 
and the publique sell of the Burrough, Fcb. 28th, Anno 
Domini (Sty!, Angl.) 1689/90. 

Rosert Leatues, Soveraigne, 
Tuo. Craronp, Cl. Ville. 
&e. &e, 

The eminent success which attended the governor- 
ship of Col. Hill, the Cromwellian veteran, at Fort 
William, which was built under his directions, are 
fully shown in the ‘ Leven and Melville Papers’ 
and other contemporary letters. He was knighted 
by William IIT. before April, 1695; but he was not 
kuighted, as an able writer suggests in Blackwood's 
Magazine for Ju'y, 1859, on account of the part 
he a in the Glencoe massacre, but on account 
of his long and valuable services to the Crown. 
He was certainly a humane man, and the guilt lay 
with him who first transmitted the fatal order, and 
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not to the officers who only obeyed instructions 
from their superiors. In 1698 Sir John Hill was 
ut on the “ establishment for half-pay to the dis- 
ded field officers in Scotland” (Rl. Wt. of 
June 27, 1698). From the fact of Capt. Scipio Hill, 
of the Earl of Leven’s regiment, being appointed 
adjutant-general in Scotland early in 1690, and 
being subsequently sent on a mission to King 
William at Chester, to unfold General Mackay’s 
-— ing the proposed new fort at Inver- 
y, it is highly probable that Scipio and John 
Hill were brothers. The former was created a 
baronet in 1707, but died soon afterwards, when 

the title is believed to have become extinct. 
Darton, 

32, West Cromwell Road, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIR WILLIAM 
PETTY (1623-1687). 
(Concluded from p. 165.) 


XVIII. 1. Deux essays d'asitbmetique politique touchant 
les villes de Londros et Paris. Dediés au roy par le 
Chevalier Petty......A Londree, chez B. G., 1686. 2 IL, 
}p. 1-6, 4to, Is there aleo an English edition of 1686? 

2. Same, English. Two Essays in Political Arith- 
metick concerning the People, Housing, Hospitals, &c., 
of London and Paris. By Sir William Petty......London, 
printed for J. Lloyd, 1687. 3 ll., pp. 1-21, 1 1, 8vo. 
An “‘ Extract " of these two essays in Philosophical Trans- 
actions, No. 183, i 1686. Were they pub- 
lished in English in 1686? 
aon Also in XXVI. 1, 2, *3, 4, 5, andin XXVI, (in 

nglish), 

IX. A further Assertion of the Propositions con- 
cerning the Magnitude, &c., of London, contained in two 

ys mentioned in PAidos. Transact., No. 183, together 
w.th a Vindication of the said Essays from the Objections 
of some learned Persons of the French Nation, By Sir 
W. Petty. Pp. 4to., no Re 
‘and repaged) from Philosophical Transactions, No. 185, 
1686. 

XX. Further Obeervations on the Dublin Bills of Mor- 
tality, or Accompts of the Houser, Hearths, Baptisme, 
and Burials of that an The second [sic) edition, By 
Sir William Petty...... non [sic], printed for M. Par- 
doe, 1686. 11., pp. 1-6, 1-8, 2 Il. Pfulded tables. The 
Further Observations occupy the first six pages; the 
is a reissue (“ second edition ”) of XII. 

2-7. Also in XXVI. 1, 2, *3, 4, 5, and in XXVII. 

XXI. 1. Observations on the Cities of London and 
Rome. By Sir William Petty...... London, printed for 
Henry Mortlocke, 1687. 1 1., pp. 1-4, 8vo. 

2-7. Also in XXVI_1, 2, *3, 4, 5, and in XXVII, 

XXII. 1. Five Essays in Political Arithmetick, viz. : 
I. Objections...... against two former Essays answered. 
II. A Comparison between London and Paris. II). 
T roofs that at London...... there live abcut 966 thousand 
People. 1V. An Estimate of the People in London, 
, Amsterdam, Venice, Rume, Dublin, Bristoll, and 
Rouen. V. Concerning Holland...... By Sir William 
Petty...... London, printed for Henry Mortlock, 1687. 
French and English on opposite pager, English ou recto, 
of which 4 1l., pp. 1-51, 8vo. 

2-7, in XXVI.1, 2, *3, andin XXVII. in French 
and English, and in XXVI. 4, 5 in English only. 

XXIII. 1. Political Arithmetick, or a Diecourse con- 


Shipping, Power at Sea, &c., as the same relates to every 
Country in general, but more particularly to the Ter- 
ritories of His Majesty of Great Britain, and his Neigh- 
bours of Holland, Zealand and France. By Sir William 
Petty...... London, printed for Robert Clavel and Hen. 
Mortlock, 1690. 12 1)., pp. 1-117, 8vo. Commonly called 
the first edition ; compare XI, 

2. Same, dated 1691, no other change. 

3. Same. Glasgow, printed by Robert and Andrew 
Foulis, mpocir. Pp. i-x, 11-97, 8vo. 

14. *Same, in vol, ii, of ‘Scarce Tracts on Trade and 
Commerce,’ serving as a Supplement to Davenant’s 
Works, By Charles Whitworth. London, printed for 
Hooper and Davie, Ne. 25, Ludgate-Hill, and G. Robin- 
son, Pater-Noster Row, w pcc Lxxvi1l. The above title 
of Whitworth’s Tracts is from the first vol., which says 
that the second vol. is to contain Petty’s Political 
Arithmetick. Was vol. ii. ever published ? 

5. Same, reprinted in vol. vi., p. 323-388 of ‘ Arber's 
English Garner.’ Birmingham, 1883, 4to. 

6-10, Also in XXVI. 1, 2, *3, 4, and in XXVII. 

XXIV. 1, The Political Anatomy of Ireland...... Added, 
Verbum sapienti or an Account of the Wealth and 
Expences of England and the Method of raising Taxes 
in the most equal Manner......By William Petty...... 
for D. Brown and W. Rogers at the 


additions by a Fellow of the Royal Society. London, 
rinted for D. Browne at the Black Swan, W. Mears...... 
. Clay......and J. Hooke, 1719. 7 ll., pp. 1-223, 1-26 


( tures continuous), 8vo. 

Same, reprinted in vol. ii,, pp. 1-144 of A Col- 
lection of Tracts and Treatises illustrative of the Natural 
Antiquitieer, and the Political and Social State 
of Ireland at various Periods. Dublin, reprintid by 
Alex. Thom & Sons, Abbey Street, 1861, Svo. 

4. Also in XXVI. 

XXV. A Treatise of Naval Philosophy. At p. 117 of 
An Account of several new Inventions and Improvements 
now necessary for England...... a'80...... the 

relating to mill’d Lead-sheathing [by T. Hale]...... Lon- 
don, printed for James Astweod, 1691, 12mo, 

XAVI. 1. Several Essays in Political Arithmetick : 
the Titles of which follow inthe Ensuing Pager. By Sir 
William Petty...... London, printed for R. Clavel and B. 
Mortlock, 1699. 2 11., pp. 1-276, of which pp. 104-139 
occur twice, one of cach numler on the right (English) 
and one on the left (French) page. Contains 
2. Same sheets reissued with title: Essays in Political 
Arithmetick, or a Discourse, &c, London, printed fer 
Henry and Mortlock, 1711. 11. pp, 1-276. 

13, *Same. inburgh [?), 1751. 

4, Same. Essays in Political Arithmetick. By Six 
William Petty....... The fourth edition...... Prefixed, 
Memoirs of the Author’s Life. Londor, printed for D, 
Browne, Pp. i-vi, 1-184, 8vo. Gives 
in English only. 

5. Eesayson Mankind and Political Arithmetic. By 
Sir Wiliam Petty. London, Cuseell. n.d. 12mo. Gives 
XXII. in English only and omits XXIII. Also issued 
with New York imprint, “ Cassell’s National Library 
edited by H. Morley.” 

XXVII. Tracts chiefly relating to Ireland. By Sir 
William Petty...... Prefixed, his last Will. Dublir, 
rinted by Bou'ter Grierson, mpcoixix. Pp, i-xxiv, 
-488, 
XXVIII). Of making Cloth with Sheep’s Wool, in 
vol, i. pp. 55-65, of Birch’s Hietory of the Royo] Society, 


cerning the Extent and Value of Lande, People,...... 


London, 1756, 4to. 
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XXIX. The History of the Survey of Ireland com- 
monly called the Down Survey. By Doctor William 
ang ¢ A.D. 1655-6...... Edited by T. A. Larcom...... Dub- 
lin, for the Irish Archzo!ogical Society, mpccctt. 

XXX. The Elements of Ireland and of its Religion 
and Policy. Printed, in part, in W. H. Hardinge'’s ‘On 
an unpublished Essay on Ireland by Petty,’ Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xx'v,, pt. iii , p. 372 seg. 
Dublin, 1873, 4to. 


Appendiz. 
A. 1. Handgre‘ffliche Demonstra‘ion, dies die Stadt 
Londo '......volekreicher sey nicht nur als...... Parise 


und Rouan...... oder als...... Parise und Rome...... sondern 
als a'le diese drey......Stiilte......so dass London die 
groaseste Stadt......dergantzen Weitsev, Aus des beriihm- 
ten Rittern...... S* Wilhelm Petty und anderer Authoren 
Schriffcen ausgezogen. Dantzig, gedruckt durch Rheten, 
Im Jabr 1693. Pp. 1-24, 4to. 

2. Same, reissued with new title page. Dantzig, zu 
finden bey M. Werthen, anno 1724, Py 1-24, 4:0. 

B. Upon turveys by Petty are avowedly based the 
follow ng collections of maps :— 

Hiberniz delineatio quoal hactenus licuit per- 
fectissima studio Gulielwi Petty aurati. Con- 
tinens tabulas requen‘es......36 folio maps, s. et a, 
Assigoed by Brit. Mus. Catalozue of Printed Maps to 
1685. The general map of Ireland, “ by Ph. Lea at the 
Atlas and Hercules in Chewpside......London......S. 
Nicholls sculp.,” bears an engrave! advertisement of 
Richard Cox's History of Ireland, of which vol. i, was 
published in 1689. 

2. A Geographicall Description of y* Kingdom of Ire- 
land. Collected from y* actual Survey made by Sir 
William Petty...... Publi-hed...... by Fra: Lamb...... Lon- 
don. N.d, 38 mape, mostly 6x44 inches. Also issued 
{on large paper?) with coloured maps by John Seller. 

Various County Maps of Ireland, See Brit. Mus, 
Catalogue of Printed Maps, s.v. Petty. 

etty collaborated with Vincent Gookin the 

ounger in writing “ The Great Case of Transplantation 

iscuszed, Londor, 1665.’ Cf. Fitzmaurice, ‘ Life of 
Petty,’ p. 32. 

D. Letters by Petty are printed in Boyle's Works 
(1744 ed., vol. v.; 1772 ed., vol. vi.) ; in Letters written 
by Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, in 1675 (London, 1770) ; 
in Halliwell’s Letters illustrative of the Progress of 
Science in England (1841); in Fitzmaurice’s Life of 
Petty (this also prints other papers by Petty); and in 
Bevan's ‘ Petty: a Study’ (1894). 

E. I assume that Petty was not the author of 
the ‘ Natural and Political Observations upon the 
Bills of Mortality of London,’ by John Graunt, 
1662. Anthony 4 Wood assigns him ‘ Advice Con- 
cerning the Education of Youth,’ London, 1647, 
4to., written to Hartlib, under the initials W. P., 
and adds that it ‘ may be, for I have not seen it, the 
same with the Advice aforementioned ” (supra, I.). 
Wood mentions also ‘ An Essay in Political Arith- 
metick concerning the People, Housing, Hospitals 
of London and Paris.’ Is this a title or a descrip- 
tion of XVIIT.? In Petty’s own (incomplete) list 
of his writings, not all of which were printed, be 
enters, under the year 1650, “ Hester Ann Green.” 
Did he write ‘‘ News from the Dead ; or, a True 
and Exact Narration of the Deliverance of Anne 
Greene, who, being executed at Oxford, Dec. 14, 
1650, afterwards revived, and by the care of cer- 
tain physicians there is now perfectly recovered ” ? 


Petty helped revive her, but Derham was informed 

(‘ Psycho- and Astro- Theology,’ new edition, 1786, 

vol, i. p. 218) that this pamphlet was written by 

Dr. Ralph Bathurst, who wielded a pen as sprightly 

as Petty’s. H. Hout, 
Ithaca, New York. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6t S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7th S, i, 25, 82, 342 
$76; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 180, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102: 8 8, i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 522 ; 
iii. 183 ; iv, 384; v.82, 284, 504; vi. 142, 383; vii. 102; 
viii. 63.) 


Vol. XLITIT. 

P. 3. Owtram. The first ed. of his ‘Twenty 
Sermons ’ was 1682. 

P. 7. John Oxenbridye. See ‘ Reg. Visit. Univ. 
Oxon.,’ Camd. Soc, p. 427; ‘Autob. of Jos. 
Lister,’ 1842, p. 7; ‘N. & Q,’ 2°¢S. viii. 48 ; his 
daughter Katharine was buried at St. Mary's, Hall, 
5 June, 1646. 

P. 7a, For“ Hasley,” “Loughton,” read Hasely, 
Coughton (cp. 284 b). 

Pp. 17-18. Oxlee. See Sheahan and Whellan’s 
* North Riding ’; Smales, ‘ Whitby Authors,’ 1867, 
pp. 105 seq. ; Burgov, ‘Twelve Good Men,’ 1888, 
i. 97; Leeds Mercury, July 8, Sept. 9, 1882, 
Sept. 19, 1885 ; Church Times, Dee. 22, 1882; he 
married a daughter of R. A. bear Esq., of 
Howden Hall, Yorks; there is a list of his writings 
in the catalogue of Jos. Masters, Aldersgate Street, 
June, 1855. 

P. 19 a. For “ Whitfield” read Whitefield. 

Pp. 19 a, 111 b, 140 a. For “ the church” read 
holy orders. 

Pp. 22-3. Richard Pace. Bvoks by Erasmus 
** olim Rome Richardo Paceo surreptos,” Aschami 
‘ Epistt.,’ 1602, p. 315. 

. 28. Richardson Pack. See Curll’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanea,’ 1727. 

P. 37. Paganel. See the York volume of the 
Archeeol. Instit., 1848. 

Pp. 46 b, 57 b. Which Paget was intended by 
Byron, ‘ Eng. B. and Sc. Rev.,’ 661 ? 

P. 51a. Francis E. Paget. ‘Sermons on Daties 
of Daily Life,’ 1844, third ed. 1549. 

P. 51 b. For ‘* York” read Yorke. 

P. 52 a, line 33. For ‘‘ published ” read printed. 

P. 66. W. Pagula. See Bale, ‘Iilust. Maj. 
Brit. may? 1548, fo. 113; Cowie, ‘ MSS. 8. 
Job. Camb.,’ 1842, pp. 38, 54; Smith, ‘ MSS. 


Gonv. and Caius, C:mb.,”’ 1849, pp. 39, 211; 
‘N. & Q 3% S. vii. 367. Pagula is the Latin form 
of Paull in Holderness. 
P. 78. T. Paine. See Mathiae, ‘ P. of L.,’ 77. 
P. 79 b. For “ Stratford ” read Stretford ? 


P. 86 b, line 30. For “ Warwickshire” read 
Worcestershire. 
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P. 87. Pakington. Atterbury speaks of the 
author of the ‘ Whole Duty’ as a man, ‘ Sermons,’ 
1737, iv. 45. 

P. 88 b. Lyttleton. On pp. 90b and 93, 
Lyttelton. 

P. 104. Paley. See Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 329; 
* Ethics of School of Paley, by W. Smith, 1839 ; 
*Moral Philos. of Paley,’ by Prof. Bain; his 
* Natural Theology,’ “revised to harmonize with 
modern science” by F. Le Gros Clark, 1875; Morell, 
* Modern Pailos.,’ 1846, i. 341; Wilson and Fowler, 
* Principles of Morals,’ 1886, p. 98; Sidgwick, 
* Hist. of Ethics,’ 1886, p. 227. 

P. 117 a. Palliser. See Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ 
ii, ; for *‘ Wilk” read Wiske. 

P. 121 b. For ‘‘ Crompton Scorfen ” read Comp- 

Pp. 130-1. Herbert Palmer. ‘ Explanation of 
the Shorter Catechisme, In Imitation of a Cate- 
chisme formerly published by Mr. Herbert Palmer.” 
By J. W., 1648: *‘ That godly, learned and -re- 
verend Divine, now with God, was fully resolved to 
have done it himself......that intimate acquaintance 
I had with him.” 

P. 132 b, line 30. Why “‘ only”? 

P. 150 b. Nazing. In other articles “ Naze- 


. 166. W. Palmer. Add Illust. Lond. News, 
May 24, 1856. 

P. 172. Paltock. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° 8. xii. 445, 
* Peter Wilkins’ was also issued by Wm. Smith in 
his ‘‘ Standard Library.” 

P. 1749. Dr. Paman recommended Stillingfleet 
to his first tutorship; ‘ Life,’ 1710, p. 11; Patrick’s 
* Autob.,’ 1839, p. 140 (misprinted ‘‘ Painan ”). 

P. 234. Geo. Scott dedicated to Lord Maccles- 
field his ‘ Select Remains of John Ray,’ 1760. 

P. 239 b. Monuments at Pavia. See Addison’s 
‘Italy,’ second edition, 1718, pp. 17-18. 

P. 262. Abp. Parker. His ‘De Antiquitate,’ 
see H. Wharton, ‘Sermons,’ 1700, i. (‘ Life’ pre- 
fixed); his benefactions to Cambridge, Willet, 
* Synopsis Papismi,’ 1600, pp. 960-1. 

P. 264. A list of the books on the Nag’s Head 
story might bave been added. 

Pp. 274 9, 275 a. Bp. S. Parker. For “ Trans- 
owt "read Transpros'd. [The joke of Marvell’s 
title is invariably lost ; see ‘N. & Q. 8 S. ii. 
523.] Oo Parker and Marvell, see Rochester's 
* Poems,’ 1707, p. 39; Puatrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 1839, 
pp. 63, 68. 

Pp. 277-8. Tho. Parker. See Baxter, ‘ Re- 
form’d Pastor,’ 1656, pp. 153, 157. 

P, 282 a. Parker, Earl of Macclesfield. Tho. 
Hutchinson dedicated his ‘ Xenophon’ to him, 
1727 ; Garth, ‘ Dispensary,’ canto ii. 

P. 306. J. Parkes reported on the Beverley and 
Barmston drainage, 1859. 

P. 317 «. R. Parkinson. Second ed. of his 


‘Sermons,’ 1830. 


P. 319 b. For “ Kaype” read Knipe (xxxi, 272), 

P. 320. Parkyns. See Cresswell, ‘Printing in 
Nottingbamsbire,’ 1863. 

P. 322 a, line 4 from foot. For “the town of” 
read Holy Trinity Church. 

P. 347 a. For “Abbey Ripon” read Abbot's 
Ripton. 

. 351. Parnell’s ‘Poems’ were also published 
by Cooke, 1796. 

P. 363. Dr. Parr. See E. H. Barker's ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ 1852 ; a note in Gifford’s ‘ Mzeviad.’ 

Pp. 379-80. Parry. See ‘German Reeds and 
Corney Grain,’ 1895, p. 29. 

P. 386 b. Gambier Parry. See Nicholls, ‘ Forest 
of Dean,’ 1863, p. 66, 

Pp. 396-7. Barth. Parsons. ‘Three Sermons’ 
by him, preached in Salisbury Cathedral, on ‘ The 
First Fruits of the Gentiles,’ were printed by H. 
Blackfryars, ‘‘ for the benefit of the poor,” 
D 


P. 401. Daniel Parsons was a well-known con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q’ 

Pp. 418-9. Rob. Parsons. His friendship with 
eal Arundell and Bp. Bull, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 1714, 
pp. 495-8. 

P. 424. Wm. Parsons. Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ 
p. 122, Ww. B. 


Discovery or Oxyocex.—The date of this is 
given by Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Etymological Dic- 
tionary,’ as 1744, which is thirty years too early. 
Haydn is mentioned as the authority, but an error 
must have been made in the transcription, for the 
‘ Dictionary of Dates’ rightly states that “it was 
first separated from red oxide of mercury by 
Priestley, Aug. 1, 1774, and by Scheele, who was 
ignorantof Priestley’sdiscovery,in 1775.” Priestley, 
as is well known, called it “ depblogisticated air”; 
the name oxygen was first given by Lavoisier, in 
1778, from a belief that it was the universal acidi- 
fying principle. It is interesting to note that 
Priestley, being in Paris in October, 1774, men- 
tioned the experiments made by him about ten 
months before, amongst others to Lavoisier. The 
discoveries of the latter a few years afterwards with 
regard to the nature of combustion totally destroyed 
the phlogistic theory, which had been elaborated by 
Stahl about the end of the seventeenth century. 
As it is stated in Hunter's ‘ Encycloredic Dic- 
tionary,’ under ‘‘ Phlogisticated,” that nitrogen 
was called by old chemists “ dephlogisticated air,” 
it may be of interest to quote Priestley’s reason 
(Phil. Trans., 1775, vol. Ixv. p. 387) for applying 
that term to the new “ species of air” discove 
by him, and now known as oxygen. “ As I think,” 
he say, “I have sufficiently proved that the fit- 
ness of air for respiration depends upon its capa- 
city to receive the phlogiston exhaled from the 
lungs, this species may not improperly be called 
depblc gisticated air.” W. T. 
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Ropert Sempre, Attan Ramsay, Burns. 
—Robert Semple, of Beltrees, sprang from a poetical 
race, and was himself a poet of no mean order. One 
of his productions lives in the west of Scotland, 
and so long as Kilbarchan* exists, Semple’s elegy 
and epitaph (written about the year 1600) on 
Habby Simpson will never die. There is, how- 
ever, another, and if possible more cogent, reason 
for Semple’s poetic immortality, and it is to this I 
venture to call attention, because it is clear that he 
was the originator of a peculiar rhythmical verse. 
That Ramsay himself believed this to be the case 
and acknowledged it, and that Burns followed the 
style, is equally certain. 

For my purpose it will be sufficient to quote a 
verse of the elegy referred to :— 

Kilbarchan now may say alace ! 
For Schot hest lost hir game§ and grace, || 
Bayth TrizxieG and the maiden-trace,** 
t quhat remeid, 
For na man can supply his place— 
Hab Simpson 's deid, 

In Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Familiar Epistles,’ found in 
his ‘ Poems’ (London, 1761), vol. i. p. 118, is the 
following :— 

May I be licket wi’ a bittle, 
Gin of your numbers I think little : 
Ye 're never rugget, shan, nor ki tle, 
But blyth and gubby, 
And hit the spirit to a tittle 
Of Standart Habby. 
And again, in Hamilton’s ‘Second Epistle to 
Ramsay’ (p. 122) :— 
And on condition I wer3 as gabby 
As either thee or honest Habby, 
That I lin'd a’ thy claes wi’ tabby 
Or velvet plush, 
And then thou ‘d be ene far frae shabby 
Thou 'd look right sprush. 


Robert Burns’s earliest efforts were made in the 


lines now pointed to. Tuke, for instance, ‘Scotch | )., 


Drink, ‘The Author's Earnest Cry and Prayer,’ 
&c. A verse from ‘Death and Doctor Hornbook’ 
will suffice for our purpose :— 

Some bo k: are lies frae end to end, 

And some great lies were never penn'd; 


* Near Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

Semple represents Kilbirchan 9s a female, 

Formerly used in place of has or hath, 

It was customary, in this county at least, for an -— 
number of men from neighbouring parishes to try their 
— and skill at football. 

| Habby was present at all such gatheringr, n 
pi r of Kilbarchan. 

A song was then known, the stanzas concluding 
with “ Hay Trix, Tryme go trix, under the grene wod 
tree”; this song will be found in ‘The Ever Green’ 
(Edinburgb, 1761), vol. ii. pp. 236, 237, 238, and 239. 

** In the lifetime of Habby, and long after, it was the 
custom for a bride and her maidens to march round the 
places of worship headed by the piper; they followed the 
course of the sun, which was considered lucky and was 
called Deas Soil, The piper played a pecu'iar tune on 
these occasions, which was called ‘“ Maiden-trace.” 


Ev'n ministers they hae been kenn’d, 
In holy rapture, 

Great lies and nonsense baith to vend, 
And nail "t wi’ Scripture. 

Tt must not be overlooked that Fergusson also 
followed the rhythm under consideration. In his 
elegy on the death of David Gregory there is a 
very strong flavour of Semple’s Habby, but the 
whole of Fergusson’s poems, &c., in this strain 
would not exceed twenty. 

Atrrep Cnas. Jonas, F.R.Hist.S. 

Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea, 


Sir Leicnron.—Alderman 1799 till 
resigned in 1821; sheriff 1803-4 ; mayor 1806-7; 
died April 22, 1826. W. D. Pix. 

Lzigh, Lancashire. 


* Puor’s.”—This anomaious expression may be 
familiar to many of your readers in the following 
forms, which are either obsolete or obsolescent, 
“ poor’s house,” “ poor’s roll,” “ poor’s box,” “ poor’s 
rate.” The expression “ poor’s box” may still be 
seen in some old churches inscribed upon the box 
intended for donations for the relief of the poor. 
** Poor's rate” has become “poor rate,” though 
I remember seeing, many years ago, the former ex- 
pression on a printed form. The use of the ad- 


jective “ poor” asa collective noun dates back, I 


believe, some centuries, I am conscious of having 
seen “poor’s” used by some Elizabethan author. 
Another adjective similarly used is “elect.” Of. 
St. Matthew xxiv. 22, “ But for the elect’s sake 
those days shall be shortened.” Probably other 
adjectives may be used in this peculiar way. We 
use, of course, “‘the good,” “the bad,” ‘the 
wicked,” &c., but we never eay “the good’s,” &e., 
which, on the analogy of “the poor’s,” we might 
have done. 

Goldsmith, in ‘ The Deserted Village,’ ll. 265-6, 


Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s power increase, the poor’s decay, 
Here “ the poor's” is probably used in a collective 
senge and “ decay” as a noun. 
Mrs. Browning, in ‘ The Poet’s Vow,’ pt. ii. § 22, 
has :— 
The castle and its lands are thire— 
The poor’s—thy wish be done! 
F, C. Birgseck Terry. 


History and Romance.—Victor Hugo, in his 
noble and interesting poem ‘Le Petit Roi de 
Galice,’ in ‘La Légende des Sidzles,’ says, in the 
concluding lines :— 

Et, pas & pa, Roland [the paladin], sanglant, terrible 
las 


Les chassait devant lui parmi les fondriéres ; 
Et, n’ayant plus d'épée, il leur jetait des pierree. 

The great paladin bad broken his sword Durandal, 
as he well might in fighting single-handed with a 
hundred ecoundrels ! 


With regard to his ‘‘ jetant 
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des pierres,” did not the English Guards do this at 
Inkermann? I feel almost certain that they beat 
down the Russians with their muskets “ clubbed,” 
but I have an impression that they threw stones as 
well. Perhaps some one well acquainted with the 
history of the Crimean War can tell me. Long, 
lovg may old England 
Keep, untemed, 
The strong heart of her sons ! 
Joyatuan Bovucuier. 


*‘Smirs pass THE Nicut.’—Io the 
Glasgow Herald lately an interesting correspond- 
ence has been going on, which has brought out 
some passages closely akin to the above, which I 
hope you may think worthy of adding to what has 
appeared in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ The query 
was, Who was the author of the lines quoted 
opposite the title-page of “ Ships that pass in the 

ight, by Beatrice Harraden, London, Lawrence 
& Bullen, 1894” 7— 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each otber in 
passing, 

Only a signal shown, and a distant voice in the darkness; 

So, on the ocean of life we pass and speak one another, 

Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a 
silence. 

The reply has already been given that these lines are 

from Longfellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn’ (pt. iii., 

The Theologian’s Tule, ‘ Elizabeth,’ canto iv. ). 

Other correspondents have brought out the fol- 
lowing parallel passages:—1. From Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘ Lyric and Elegiac Poems,’ Switzerland 
(‘ The Terrace at Berne’):— 


Like driftwood spare, which meet and pass, 
Upon the boundless ocean-plain, 
So on the sea of life, a'as ! 
Man meets man, meets, and quits again. 
2. From Alexander Smith’s ‘Life Drama,’ 
1853 :— 
We twain have met like ships upon the sea 
Who hold an hour's converee, so short, so sweet : 
One little hour! and then away they speed 
On lonely paths, through mist and cloud and foam, 
To meet no more. 
3. From David Wingate’s ‘Annie Weir, and 
other Poems,’ 1862 :— 
Many a time 
I've wondered to find myself thinking in rhyme, 
And wondered still more when a thought, ere I wiat, 
Would start into view like a ship in the mist, 
And startle me strangely, and then, ere I knew, 
Like a ship in the mist it would fade from my view, 


4. From 8. W. Foss, the Amerian verse-writer: 


W’'en big vessels meet, they say, 
They saloot an’ sail away ; 

Jest the eame are you an’ me, 
Lonesome ships upon the sea ; 
Each one sailing his own joz 
For a port ae the fog. 

Let your speakin-trumpet blow, 
Lift yer horn an’ ery hullo, 


Sir Watrer Mitomay anv Lorp Burcatey.— 
Sir Walter Mildmay bequeathed by will (Leicester, 
at Somerset House) to Lord Burghley ‘‘a guilte 
potte with cover which the late Earl of Essex gave 
me.” This seems to bave disappeared. I am 
allowed by the Marquess of Exeter to state that 
nothing is known of it at Burghley House, and 
[am informed on the best authority it is not to 
be found at Hatfield House. 

Arxotrr, Emman., Coll. 


Tae Dvuxepom or Qoeensperry. (See ante, 
p. 179.)—The Dukedom of Queensberry did not 
expire with “Old Q,” bat passed to his kinsman 
the Duke of Baccleuch, whose grandson, the pre- 
sent duke, is Duke of Buccleuch and ee 


Hay 1s Cuurco Atstes.—Peter Lombard, in 
his “ Varia” notes in the Church Times for Aug. 16, 
writes :— 

“G. A. L. wonders whether the custom of spreading 
bay ia the aisles of a church prevails in other p'aces 
besides Kirtlington, Oxon. It bas long been the custom 
to strew the aisles of the parish church of Langham, 
Rutlandsbire, with bay on ‘ Feast Sunday,’ viz. the 
Sunday following the festival of the patron saint (St. 
Peter); but we are in ignorance as to the origin of the 
custom.” 

Of course, in olden times our churches, as well 
as the floors of mansions, were generally strewn 
with rushes. Andrews, in his ‘ Curiosities of the 
Church’ (1890), mentions grass also, and that 
William the Conqueror granted land at Aylesbury 
on the conditions of 
* finding straw for the bed of our lord the king and t> 
straw his chamber......when he should come to Ayles- 
bury in winter. And also finding for the king. when he 
should come to Aylesbury in summer, straw for his bed ; 
and moreover, grass or rushes to strew his chamber,” &c. 
That rushes, at least, did not necessitate a large 
outlay per annum seems clear from an old church- 
wardens’ entry at Kirkbam, Lancashire, which 
reads as follows :— 

“a.p. 1604, Rushes to strew the Church cost this 
year 9s, €d.” 

Andrews tells us that down to 1820 the floor of 
Castleton Church (Derbyshire) was unpaved, and 
covered with rushee. os no allusion to hay, 
grass, or rushes in ‘ Ourious Church Customs,’ 
which the same author edited in 1895. 

Harry Hems. 


**Dicatncs""= Apopg.—The managers of the 
‘New English Dictionary’ seek au example of 
“ diggings,” in the popular meaning of ‘‘ quarters,” 
earlier than 1882. The expression was common 


when I was at Oxford a quarter of a century ago ; 
bat it is much older than that. Dickens has: 
‘*She won’t be taken with a cold chill, when she 
realizes what is being done in these diggings,” said 
the stranger. ‘*‘ No” (‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ vol. i, 


J. B. Fremiva. 
Glasgow. 


Eowarp H. Marssatr, M A. 


chap. xxi.). 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of enly private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Hvevexor Recorps.—After the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, a colony of refugees, 
chiefly silk-weavers, settled on a site near Edin- 
burgh, since known as Picardy Place. On finding 
that the mulberry trees which they planted on the 
hill sides there did not thrive, they adapted them- 
selves to linen weaving and manufacture, for which 
purpose works were built. A French church was 
erected there, of which M. Dupont was pastor, 
and it was in existence for fully half a century. 
Can any of your readers inform me where the 
congregational records of this church are to be 


seen, or found, for purposes of reference ? 
W. B. P. 


Appams Famity.—Who was “ Rob. Addams, 
pastuer,” whose name occurs on a ‘‘ Mapp or Plot 
of the Lordship of Eburie, being situated in the 
parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mrs. Mary 
Dammison [! Davies] being proprietress. By 
Morgav, 1667”? This map has been 
copied into the supplement to the first edition of 
‘A History of London,’ by W. J. Loftie, B.A., 
F.S.A., &c., London, E. Stanford, 1884. The 
story of Mary Davies and her romantic connexion 
with the Grosvenors and the Ebury estate having, 
I note, turned up again in ‘ N. & Q.’ (8 S. v. 385, 
435 ; vi. 177, 455; vii. 55, 271), readers will find 
that it is told in a most interesting manner by 
Mr. Loftie in the above volume. 

James Tapor, 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


Manor or Stoxe Girroro.—I am preparing 
@ paper on the descent and history of this manor 
and advowson, and on reference to an old history 
of Gloucestershire I find it stated that in 1292 
Jobn Giffard was seised of the advowson of Stoke 
Giffard in trust for the Priory of Malverv. Can 
you inform me of any reference to this advowson, 
or the re-erection or restoration of the church, or 
when the advowson was created or the church was 
erected? Being resident here, I have little oppor- 
tunity of consulting any books but local ones. 
If you will assist me I shall be much obliged. 

Henry Gay. 
Stoke Gifford, near Bristol. 


Cupp.es.—The late Mr. D. Gurteen, of Haver- 
hill, Suffolk, when io this country, a few years 
8go, a8 a delegate to the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the settlement of Haverhil!, Massa- 
chusetts, incidentally informed me that his family 
owned a summer place, called the Coupals manor, 
at Coupals, a hamlet of some two or three wiles in 


length, partly in Suffolk and partly in Esser, 
bordering upon his Haverhill, belonging to Star- 
mer, a parish in the hundred of Hinckford. On 
his return he sent me the varied spellings, taken 
from deeds in his strong box, that the name of the 
manor had undergone through the centuries. They 
were Caples, Curples, Cupples, and, lastly, Coupals. 
As this is the first instance that has come to me 
of a possible English origin of my name, my own. 
family being Scotch, with a pedigree going back 
two hundred years, I am moved to ask where any. 
facts concerning the history of this manor and 
bamlet would be likely to be found ; and whether 
Cupples as a surname has ever existed in England ; 


and whether it exists there a 
. 
Longwood, Boston, Mass. 


Ricuarp or Circencester.—Is it certain that 
the well-known work introduced to English anti- 
quaries by the too credalous Dr. Stukeley in 1756 
is a forgery, in the sense of being fabricated by 
Bertram without any ancient authority whatever > 
The Rev. Bryan Walker, in a paper communicated 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society in April, 
1883, said, “ Though Bertram, as Prof. Mayor con- 
clusively shows, forged Richard’s ‘ Diaphragmata,’ 
be evidently based his forgeries on some records 
which in parts were authentic.” Has any attempt 
recently been made to find a basis for Bertram’s 
statements ? I, C. Goutp, 


Loughton. 


Betcian Name.—Can any of your corré- 
spondents oblige in the following matter? I have 
been several times to Belgium, but my acquaint- 
ance with the French and Flemish languages is 
limited. I wish to know the history of the name 
of a street in Verviers called Rue Xbavee. Can any 
one tell me whether this is a French or Flemish 
word ; its meaning ; and its pronunciation ? 

H. G. Dotmay. 


Bennett, Portrait Paintex.— Mygreat- 
great-grandfather had a nephew who was the vicar 
of a parish in Worcestershire. His family possesses 
his portrait, painted on a mabogany panel, about. 
fourteen inches by twelve inches, which bears anr 
inscription in the vicar’s own hand to the effect 
that “ Hee Imago...... a Johanne Bennett delineata 
fait, A.D. 1518.” Ishould be glad to know who’ 
the painter was ? W. C. B. 


Dr. Ricnarp Meap, 1675-1754.—I shall be 
glad to know in what part of the Temple Church 


this eminent physician was buried. 
Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, S,uthend-on-Sea. 


Mary Hersert, Countess or Psemproxr,— 
Will you kindly allow me to inquire where I can 
find the date and the place of birth of Mary Her- 


om 
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bert, Countess of Pembroke, sister of Sir Philip 
1 Can it be proved that she was born in 
1553? Also, bas she any living descendants ; 
and where may they be addressed? Where may 
the material possibly be found for a full account of 
her life? A. H. L, 


Tar Perrace.—The following para- 
graph appeared in the Times recently :— 

“The title of Lord Llandaff, which has !a‘ely been 
conferred upon the Right Hon. Henry Matthews, though 
& new creation, is not altogether new to the compilers of 
* Peereges' or the Heralds’ College. It was bes'owed as 
a barony in 1783, as a viscountcy in 1793, and as an earl- 
dom in 1797, on Mr, Francis Mathew, of Annefield, 
Thurles, and Thomastown, many years M.P. for county 
Tipperary in the Irish Parliament; but in all three cases 
it was in the peerage of Ireland only. The first earl, 
who dicd in 1806, was one of the first twenty-eight Irish 
representative peers chosen at the Union ; but the title 
became extinct on the death of his son and successor, 
Francis James, second ear), in 1833, It may be interest- 
ing to record here the fact that the celebrated Father 
Mathew, the apostle of temperance in Ireland, was col- 
laterally a relative of this family, who always spelt their 
names as ‘Mathew,’ not as ‘Matthews,’ the title of 
* Llandsff’ also being spelt by them as ‘ Landaff.’”’ 

In Gillray’s ‘ Caricatures’ there is a pictare of 
three young gentlemen, walking arm-in-arm, with 
the title ‘The Three Mr. Wiggins,’ which we are 
told is intended to portray Lord Liandaff and his 
two brothers. Which Lord Llandaff is intended ; 
and why are they termed ‘the three Mr. Wig- 
gins”? E. 


CarpivaL or Sr. Pavt's.—In the obituary 
notice which appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany 
(xviii. p. 198) in 1845 of the author of ‘The In- 
goldshy Legends,’ the Rev. Richard Harris Barham 
is twice referred to under the above designation : 

“ Being the Elder Cardinal, the Rev. Mr. Packe being 
the other, a preferment the very name of which is little 
known beyond the precincts of that noble Protestant 
fane. It is, we believe, a form or relic of the elder 
church, with no duties attached to it and but slight 

“He was a Minor Canon and Cardinal of 8 " 
and Priest of the Chapel Royal,.”—P. 200. 
Does this title still exist in connexion with St. 
Paul's ; and who are the present cardinals f 

F. E. W. 


[See 6 S. x. xi.; 8 3, vi, 325, 452.) 


‘ Avecpores have a small 8vo. 
volume (pp. xiv-720), of which the full title is 
* Anecdotes Angloises, depuis |’établissement de 
la monarchie jusqu’ au régne de George III. A 
Paris, 1769.” It is a consecutive publication to 
the ‘ Anecdotes Frargaises,’ which met with a very 
favourable reception. It was the intention of the 
writer to compile an anecdotal history of various 
nations, ‘‘ anecdotes” being taken in a higher 
sense than is commonly meant by the term. Can 
any one inform me of the name of the compiler, or 


of the extent to which his intention was carried 
out, or of the value, not monetary, of the work? 
Ep, MARSHALL. 


Arcuer Famiry.—In Hale Churcb, Hants, on 
a monument to Henry Archer, it is stated that 
his wife was Lady Elizvbetb, daughter of Lord 
Halifax. Can any of your readers tell me which 
Lord Halifax’s daughter she was, a; I cannot 
trace her in that family? The second lord would, 
presumably, be her father; but he is stated in 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages’ to have had only one 
daughter, Anne. G. L. G. 


Booxsetter Postisner.—When did the 
former of these two names give place to the latter? 
I ask because Lockhart, in bis ‘Life of Scott,’ 
writes 

“The success of the poem [‘Lay of the Last Min- 
sirel "} had already been decisive, and fresh negotiations 
of more kinds than one were at this time in pro 
between Scott and various booksellers’ houser, bah of 
Edinburgh and London.” 

Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ was published, I should add, in 
1836-38. E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


Warer.oo Banquet.—What has become of the 
Waterloo Banquet picture, painted by W. Sulter 
at 59, Pall Mall? He began it in 1833, and was 
engaged upon it for nearly five yeare. The por- 
traits are said to be excellent likenesses. There 
are of them no fewer than seventy. As they were 
all distinguished mep, the picture is historical and 
national. It was engraved for Alderman Moon, 
and made a great stir at the time. Wellington 
had refused permission at first ; but Lady Burghersh 
got him to relent. What has become of it? When 
Redgrave wrote, it was in the possession of a Mr. 
G. Mackenzie. Asa record, it ougbt to be in the 
national collection. I suppose it could be procured 
for a small sum. 


Tue or Sir Taomas More 
Bisuor Fiser.—Are the present burialplaces of 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher known? After 
Fisher’s execution his y was buried in the 
church of All Hallows Barking, but war, I think, 
afterwards removed, just as Archbishop Laud’s 
body was at a later date. As these have both been 
beatified by the Roman Church, and will one day 
be canonized, it would be interesting to know 
where their mortal remains now are. 

Frepk. T. Hisoame. 


“Scourep” axp “Kixcop” Gowss.—What 
are the meanings of these terms, applied to femele 
drees in the early part of the eighteenth century ? 
The former occurs in Defoe’s ‘True Relation of 
the Apparition of one Mre. Veal’ to Mrs. Bargrave— 
in which the perusal of Drelincourt’s ‘Consolations 
against the Fear of Death’ is recommended — which 
is always supposed to have been written in crder to 
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get a sale for the book, to which the story is usually 
aay ae Many years ago this book used often to 
found on the shelf of the farmbouse, ranging 
with the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Hervey’s ‘ Medita- 
tions,’ Wesley's ‘ Hymns,’ &c., and it would have 
been regarded as almost sceptical to have doubted 
it. The other expression, ‘‘ kincob,” occurs in 
Ainsworth’s ‘Jack Sheppard,’ where Mre. Wood 
is said to have worn a gown of that material over 
a hooped petticoat. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
[Xincod is an Indian material, composed of silk em- 
broidered with gold thread, &c.] 


Georce RateicH.—In 1624 was published a 
poem entitled ‘Christ on His Crosse,’ and in 1641 
an allegory called ‘ Albania.’ Both have the name 
of George Raleigh as their author. Who was he ; 
and what was his relationship to Sic Walter 
Ralegh ? T. N. Brossriecp, M.D. 

Salterton, Dovon, 


Frorio.—Is it possible to fix the date when 
John Fiorio came to live at Fulham? According 
to Anthony & Wood he retired hither, shortly before 
his death, on account of the plague. The date was 
probably about 1619. In the earliest (1625) exist- 
me assessment I find him rated under the head 
“ffulbam streete.” Here he died about August, 
1625. In 1626 the assessment reads, ‘‘ fllorio M™* 
vid.,” but without any amount against the name. 
In 1627 her name does not appear, so she probably 
left the parish soon after her husband's death. Is 
there any evidence to show that Florio was buried 
at Fulham? His will says at the discretion of his 
wife ; but no place is assigned. Any information 
calculated to throw light on (1) the date of Florio’s 
coming to Fulham, (2) the placs of his interment, 
(3) the fate of his widow Rose Florio, or his 
daughter Aurelia Molins, would be most accept- 
able. Was his house in Shoe Lane sold at bis 
death ? Ouas. J. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Samoet Briscoz.—Can any of your readers 
give me information concerning Samuel Brisco-, 
presumably @ publisher, for whom was printed 

A ~ 4 for Ladies,’ by Thomas Brown, 1705, 
as well as ‘Familiar Letters’ of John, late Earl 
of Rochester, 1697? His name is not in Tim- 
perley. E. 8. 

Avrnors or Qoorations WantEp.— 

Shag onto strange oaths, and worshipped at strange 
shrines, 
They ecoffed at what the vulgar hold for holy; 
They mocked at teachers, preachers, and divines, 
And taught despair and tender melancholy. 
8. James A. Satter. 
Teach me to hate the author of my wrongs, 
For as yet I know not what it is to hate ; 
My eoul, engrossed by softer passions, 
Has not room to entertain so rough a though’, 


Ww. 


Beplies, 
PRONUNCIATION OF SEA, 
(8 S. viii, 4, 109, 151.) 

Pror, Skeat appears to have shifted his ground. 
His original statement was that, from the fact that 
Cowper, having twice rhymed sea as say, thymed 
it once, and in 1799, as see, “we may safely con- 
clude that the change of pronunciation of sea (from 
say to see) took place towards the close of the 
eighteenth century.” That assumption having 
been demolished by the instances already given, 
which showed that this change had been in process 
long anterior to 1799, the matter is not disposed of 
by the remark that the replies already given ‘‘ are 
quite beside the question,” or by the raising 
of an issue as to whether the pronunciation say 
has been used in standard literary English since 
1780. The fact is that it is a common assumption 
that ea was almost invariably pronounced ay until 
towards the close of the last century ; and, now 
that the discussion has been raised, it is as well 
to dispose of this belief once and for all. 

The instances given by C. U. B. from Jonson 
and Chapman (with whom Randolph may, in this 
instance, be associated) show that Pror. Skeat 
is too emphatic in asserting, without reserve, that 
“the spelling ea is an indication that in Tudor 
English the pronunciation resembled that of ay in 
say”; and it surely is incorrect to assert that “ the 
rhyme of seas with ease proves nothing at all,” 
seeing that Fletcher, for instance, has the lines: — 

To secure yourselves from these, 
Be not too secure in ease, 

In face of such a rhyme it is allowable to bold 
one’s own opinion as to what was the probable 
pronunciation employed in the following lines from 
* A Salt Tear ; or, the Weeping Onion,’ a satirical 
royalist ballad, bearing date June 18, 1649 :— 

Pharaoh must drown, so it doth Providence please, 

We have a Moses, too, is heir o’ th’ seas ; 
and in another, ‘ Upon the General Pardon Pass’d 
by the Rump,’ of three years later :— 

We'll look it o'er, then, if you please, 

And see wherein it brings us ease ; 
while Andrew Marvel, in ‘The King’s Vows,’ to 
which no date later than 1679 has been attributed, 
has the lines :— 
I'll have a fine navy to conquer the seas, 
And the Dutch shall give caution for their Provinces, 
And, if they should beat me—I "ll do what they please, 
wherein there is not much difficulty as to guessing 
that the pronunciation of sea was that Ym 
adopted by Dorset, in the famous ‘Song Written 
at Sea, in the First Dutch War, 1665, the Night 
before an Engagement,’ and always remembered 
by the opening invocation, — 

To all you Ladies now at Land, 
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wherein the second verse concluded with,— 
Qur Paper, Pen, and Ink, and we, 
Roll up and down our Ships at Sea, 
and the song thas end. d,— 
Let 's hear of no Inconstancy, 
We have too much of that at Sea. 

That many instances can be given of the sub- 
1 use of the alternative pronunciation say is 
well known ; but the point is that, for well over a 
century before Cowper wrote his last poem, see 
was employed by a as well as ballad-mongers, 
and in so plain a fashion as to be beyond dispute. 
Take, for instance, a South Sea ballad of 1720, in 
which the rhyme of the last two lines in each of 
the nine verses may be judged from that of the 
concluding lines of the first :— 

No more of the Hubbles nor Bubbles we see, 

But all the whole nation attends the South Sea. 
The other rhyming words with sea being agree, be, 
pedigree, degree, he, free, we, and once more see. 

No one who knows Pror. Sxeat's services to 
English literature would impute to him ignorance 
of these points, any more than of the works of 
Dryden and Pope ; but I submit that, as his original 
note conveyed an impression different from that 
of his rejoinder—and not only to myself but evi- 
dently to at least two other of your correspondents 
—it was fitting that an interesting question as to 
@ varying pronunciation should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, Arrep F, 


Pace Pror. Sxeat, may I be allowed to remark 
that Cowper’s usual pronunciation of sea sppears 
to have been see, and not say, if the evidence of 
rhymes in his poems is in any way conclusive ; 
and that the former pronunciation was not adopted 
by him only towards the end of his life? Paror. 
Sxeart has given (ante, p. 4) two references for the 
pronunciation of sea as say, to which I am able 
to add another, from ‘Early Poems,’ ed. 1825, 
p. 34, ‘ The Certainty of Death ’:— 


But then to famine doomed a prer, 
Finds, the mistaken 

He but escaped the troubled sea, 
To perish on the beach, 


Against the passages may be set the following, 
in which sa is pronounced as see: — 
Fierce passions di pose the mind, 
As tempests vex the sea: 
But calm content and peace we find, 
When, Lord, we turn to thee. 
‘Hymns,’ ed, 1779, * Contentment,’ 
Amidst the roaring of the sea 
My soul still hangs her bope on thee. 
Jbid., ‘ Temptation.’ 
With juster claims she builds at length 
Her empire on the sea, 
And well may boast the waves her etrength 
Which strength restored to thee. 
* On the Benefit Received by His Majesty from Sca- 
bathing in the Year 1789. 


Neptune was he call'd, not be 
Who controls the boisterous sea. 
* An Epitapb,’ 1792. 
The mother-bird is gone to sea, 
As she had changed her kind ; 
Lut goes the male! Far wiser, he 
Is doubtless left behind. 
* The Bird's Nest,’ 1793. 
The world a more disturb'd and boisterous ses, 
W_Lea Jesus shows a smile, »ffrights not me. 
* The Nativity ’ (Translation from Guion). 
Where’er they dwell, they dwell in thee, 
In heaven, in earth, or on the sea. 
* Aspirations of the Soul after God’ (Translation 
from Guion), 
For such a cause to place the roaring sea, 
Rocke, mountains, woods, between my friend and me. 
*On the Death of Damon’ (Translation from Milton). 
Of Brutue, Dardan chief, my song shall be 
How with his bark be plough’d the British >. 


Pror. Sxeat says (ante, p. 152) that ‘‘ the 
rhyme of seas with case proves nothing at all.” 
Now Cowper rbymes seas with please :— 

Mistress at least where Providence shall please, 
And trident-bearing queen of the wide seas. 
pcotulation, publisLed 1782. 
Till the French and the Dutch 
Have quitted the seas, 
And then send us as much 
And as oft as you please. 
* On the High Price of Fisb,’ 1781. 
If Cowper rhymes sees, trees, knees, &c., with ease, 
and ease with please and seas, is it not natural to 
infer that he pronounced seas as sees in the last 
two quotations? No doubt the Profeseor is right 
in thinking that the say pronunciation ceased 
towards the end of last century so far as literary 
English was concerned. This circumstance pro- 
bably accounts for Cowper’s preference for the sce 
pronunciation. F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Wetpon Famity, (8" viii. 145).— 
Mr. Fox-Davies is quite correct in what he states 
as to the arms of this family in his ‘ Armorial 
Families.’ I believe that the arms of the present 
baronet’s ancestor, Walter Weldon of Athy, are 
duly recorded in the funeral entries in Ulster’s 
Office, and they somewhat vary from those of the 
Weldons of Swanscombe, Kent. The arms as used 
by the family at present are those of Swanscourt, 
from whom the family cannot show their descent. 
Under these circumstances they bave no more 
right to the crest of Queen Elizabeth's bust than I 
have; and I am inclined to regard the bust crest 
as a myth altogether. 

Your correspondent Atny says, ‘‘ It is probable, 
however, that the pedigree referred to is not 
exhaustive.” Now it happens to be very ex- 
haustive, and much research bas failed to trace 
back the pedigree further than Walter in the 
seventeenth centurr. quotes O’Byrne’s 
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‘ History of the Queen’s County,’ which no serious 
student of history would dream of regarding as of 
the slightest value in a matter of this kind, The 
very statement which the author makes—on no 
tittle of evidence—that the Irish Weldons are a 
noble branch of the Weldons of Swanscombe, shows 
how little reliance can be placed on the work. 

Mr. Fox-Davies’s remark that the arms are not 
registered at the College of Arms does not affect 
the matter much ; for, in any case, I imagive that 
they would have been recorded in Ulster’s Office, it 
being an Irish baronetcy and an Irish family. In 
the preface of his work (p. xvii) he clearly points 
out that the present baronet is entitled to arms, 
but not to the coat he uscs. A. 


I am not the first to have drawn attention to 
the improper usage of the arms and crest of 
entation of Weldon of Swanscombe by Sir 
Anthony Weldon, Bart. The present Sir Anthony 
Weldon has established no right himself to these 
or apy other arms in the Heralds’ College or in 
Ulster’s Office. But if the Irish pedigree of Sir 
Avthony—which, save officially, seems generally 
accepted—be correct, he descends from an Irish 
family who in long bygone days recorded arms 
in Ulster’s Office. These arms are not identical 
with the Swanscombe coat, and no claim whatsoever 
was then put forward by the Irish branch (o the 
crest of augmentation ; an omission which, were 
the present claim justified, would seem in- 
credible, I made careful inquiries in Ulster’s 
Office before committing the remarks I have made 
to print. 

8 it necessary to point out to Arar tiat, even 
supposing the Irish family and the Swanscombe 
family may descend from a common ancestor, the 
former can have no claim to the augmentation 
crest granted to the ‘‘ Clerk of the Spicery ” unless 
they are actually descendants of the body of that 
Sir Anthony? And must I also point out of how 
little value as evidence is any printed genealogical 
statement, particularly when it is ‘‘ permitted by 
the family.” A. C. Fox-Davies. 


Portrait oF Warren Hastixes viii. 
87).—Can this be the portrait of Hastings which is 
placed in the Council Chamber at Calcutta, and to 
which Macaulay in his celebrated essay ‘ Warren 
Hastings’ has the following allusion in the account 
of the trial in Westminster Hall in 1788 7— 

“A person small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity 
from a carriage, while it indicated deference to the 
court, indicated also habitual self-poessession and self- 
respect, a high and intellectual forehead, a brow 
pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, 
a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written 
as legibly as under the picture in the Council Chamber 
at Calcutta, ‘Mens squa in arduis’: such was the 
aspect with which the great pr l pr ted himself 
to his judges.” 


An engraved portrait, balf lengtb, prefixed to. 


vo'. i. of the ‘Life of Warren Hastings’ by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, taken from a miniature by Ozias 
Humphry, R.A., would seem perhaps to have 
supplied the ides, Prefixed to vol. ii. is an engrav- 
ing of Mrs. Hastings, from an original sketch by 
the same painter, representing & fashionably 
attired lady, though certainly not of very pleasing 
as Ozias Humphry was in India from 1785 
to 1788, workiog as an artist. He died in 1810. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Her Masesty’s Orrosition S. vii. €9, 
151).—When Canning announced, on April 10, 
1826, that the Ministers consented to the union of 
the office of the Treasurer of the Navy with that 
of the President of the Board of Trade, Tierney 
“rose with heartfelt pleasure to assure His 
Majesty’s Government that they had, by this act, 
justly earned the approbation of ‘His Majesty's 
Opposition’” (‘ Parliamentary Debates,’ Second 
Serier, xv. 149). Lord Redesdale, writing to Lord 
Colchester on Sept. 12, 1827, says, “I fear Herries 
will meet with annoyance in the House of Commons 
from those who called themselves His Majesty’s 
Opposition” (‘ Diary and Correspondence of Lord 
Colchester,’ 1861, vol. iii. p. 525). G. F. R. B. 


“Ditticroor” §. vii. 327, 351, 427).—Dr. 
Morray, at the first of the above references, did 
not say whence he obtained the instance of the use 
of the word ‘‘diligrout,” about which he was 
seeking further information. I have lately had 
given me acurious and valuable work, with the 
following title :— 

or | Curious Tracts | relating 
to the Culinary affairs | of the | Old English, | With a 
reliminary discourse, Notes, and I!lustrations, | By | 
The Reverend Richard Warner, | of Sway, | near Ly- 
mingtor, Hants. | ...... | London, | Printed for R. Bla- 

mire, Strand, | 1791.” 


In the ‘‘ Additional Notes and Observations” 
(p. 132) is the following mention of the mess of 
pottage, or ‘‘diligrout,” by which the lord of the 
manor held the estate of Addington, Surrey :— 


“T have bad occasion to remark that a considerable 
degree of consequence and importance was annexed to 
the office of Cook among the Normans, A proof of this 
arises from the donations which were made by the 
monarchs of the Norman race to thee highly favoured 
domestics, The Conqueror himself bestowed severat 
portions of land on his Cooks, and among the rest a 
manor on Robert Argyllon, to be beld by the following 
service. The Redditus may perhaps have been one of 
those dishes, in which the palate of the regal epicure 
delighted. 

* Addington, co. Surrey. Robert Argyllon held one 
carucate of land in Addington, in the county of Surrey, 
by the service of making one mess, in an earthen pot, in 
the kitchen of our lord the King, on the day of his 
coronation, called Diligrout ; and if there be fat (or lard) 
in the mess, it is called Maupigyrnun. 

“ Afterwards, in King Edward I.'s time, William 
Walcot held the manor of Addington by the eame service. 
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In Mr. Blount’s time this manor was in the ion 
of Thomas Leigh, Esquire, who at the coronation of his 
then majesty, King Charles II., in the year 1661, brought 

to the King’s table a mess of pottage called Diligrout, 

is service being adjudged to him by the c'urt of 
claime, in right of this his manor; whereupon the lord 
high chamberlain presented him to the King, who 
accepted the service, but did not eat of the pottage. 
And at the coronation of King James II. the lorde of 
the manor of Bardolfe in Addington, Surrey, claimed to 
find a man to make a mess of Grout in the King’s 
kitchen ; and therefore prayed that the King’s master 
cook might perform that service, Which claim was 
allowed, and the said lord of the manor brought it up to 
the King’s table. Blount’s Ten., edit, 1786, p. 34. The 
dish ca ed De la Growte, which is a kind of plumb 
porridge, or water gruel with plumbs in it, is still served 
up at the Royal table, at coronations, by the lord of the 
— Manor of Addintone, or some other person in his 


If the concluding sentence of the above extract 
be taken as an authority, the word “diligrout” 
would a t to be simply a corruption of de la 
groute, may add thet the present vicar of 
Addington had already suggested this t> me asa 
possible derivation ; but I shall await Dr. Mor- 
Ray's solution before adopting it. Another deri- 
vation which has been suggested is that the mess 
was flavoured with dill. Water gruel with plums 
in it would need, one would suppose, some flavour- 
ing. Iam not surprised that Charles II. did not 

i ©. W. 


Douxcatr (6" S. viii. 147)—This was an East 
Yorkshire surname in the seventeenth century. 
Humphrey Dancalfe, woollen draper, was Mayor 
of Kingston-upon-Hull, 1668, and died October 22, 
1683, in bis sixty-fourth year. His wife was Ann, 
daughter of Alderman William Popple. They 
were buried in Holy Trinity Church, Hull. Ed- 
mund Duncalfe, woollen draper, Hull, hud a son 
Hauwpbrey, who was apprenticed to Elias Pawson, 
alderman and wine merchant of York, 1701, 
married his master's daughter at York Minster, 
1716, and bad an uncle Samuel Duncalfe, Town 
Clerk of Hull, owner of property at Hollym, in 
Holderness (see Yorks. Arch. Jour., ii. 329). Mr. 
Jobn Duncalfe had a son Thomar, baptized 
May 6, 1647, and a daughter Anne, baptized 
Jan. 2, 1648/9, both at Hedon. There is a brass 
to the memory of a seventeenth-century Duncalf 
in Patrington Church, for which eee Poulson’s 
* Holderness’ (where, however, there is an error 
about the connexion with Shawe, for which see 
Surt. Soc., vol. Ixv. p. 423 p.). Ww. ©. B. 


This is a very common surname in Cheshire, as 
Metcalfe is in Yorkshire. There are some inter- 
esting notes on a branch, or perhaps the main 
stem, of this ancient family to be found at p. 38 of 
‘The Ancient Parish of Prestbury,’ by Frank 
Renaud, M.D., one of the Chetham Society pub- 


lications. Ann Duncalf, the last of this family, | 


once resident at Foxwist Hall, in the parish of 
Prestbury, died in 1842, aged eighty-two yearr, 
and is buried in Prestbury Church. heir 
armorial bearings were Arg., between a chevron 
gules three calves’ heads sa. Ormerod, in his 
* History of Chesbire,’ says that the names of the 
Duncalfs frequently occur to deeds in the reigns of 
Edward II. and III. The name has sometimes 
got corrupted into Duncuff and Duncauf. In 
Chesbire a calf is often provincially denominated a 
*‘cauf,”’ and Calveley, a village in that county, 
is called ‘* Cauveley.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


During my residence in Shropshire, 1837-1847, 
I was acquainted with two brothers of this name, 
one a highly respectable tenant of the Duke of 
Sutherland at Lilleshall, the other a surgeon in 
Newport. G. L. Festox. 
Clevedon, 


The name is rare, but not unknown. In the 
* Post Office London Directory’ for 1894 I find it 
borne by two persons, It ir, however, there epelt 
with a final ¢. Cuas. Jas. Fixsr. 


“ The landlord of the ‘ Dan Cow’ at Dunchurch, 
near Coventry, was named Duncalf” in 1827. 
(Hone’s ‘ Table Book,’ p. 723.) AYEAnR, 


Mr. Beruett will find a pedigree of ths Dun- 
calfe family in Foster’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire’ 
(p. 141). The family resided at Foxwest (or Fox- 
herst), Cheshire; ason Urian migrated to Ottring- 
ham, in Holderness, co. York, about 1584. The 
person named may be a descendant of Urian; and 
from the information I have I should say the name 
is uncommon. Joun Rapcvirrs. 


“DrixK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE Eres” (8% 
S. viii. 88).—May I refer Mr. Saunpers to a 
paper by ‘ Basil” in the Cornhill Magazine for 
May, 1886? There are in the anthology (‘ Anth. 
Pal.,’ v. 261, 171) two epigrams something like 
Ben Jonson’s lines, but Philostratus is undoubtedly 
the souree. I will gladly write more on the subject 
to Mr. Saunvers, if be will favour me with a line. 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 

Hawthornden, Cheltenham. 


This is well known, and all the learning about 
it can be seen in Gifford’s ‘Ben Jonson,’ viii. 267. 
Epwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 
Hasting:. 


(8 §. viii. 8, 97).—Is is possible 
this word is misspelt, Galette in French means 
ordinarily a round cake used on special occasions, 
principally on July 6, the King’s Day, when this 
cake is made in thin layers of paste, eggs, and 
butter, and contains a bean; if a lady gets the 
bean she drops it in the glass of a gentleman and 
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makes him the king, and vice ver:d. There is also 
a slang use of the word in Paris amongst a certain 
class, when galette means money, i.¢., cake, like 
our slang “to take the cake.” OC. Mettor. 


Ircreipe, Tae Mexican Emperor (8" vii. 
308, 356, 412; viii. 11, 53, 131).—This con- 
troversy seems to be running on parallel lines 
which show no signs of conver, ; and as 
Areanr asks some Spaniard to put the “ Ingleses” 
tight, perbaps you will allow one who from bis 
earliest childhood has used both languages equally 
to say a word which I trust may settle the very 
simple question at issue. First, however, let me 
say that the arbitrary rules and exceptions for the 

ronunciation of the letter d given by AyzauR 

ave no existence in the Spanish language. In 
pure Castilian all d's are hard but those at the 
end of words, which are lisped ; but (and herein 
lies the crux of the whole controversy) the Spanish 
bard d is produced and pronounced entirely differ- 
ently from the same letter in English, In the 
latter language the hard d is produced by placing 
the point of the tongue obtusely against the roof 
of the mouth, slightly above the upper teeth, and 
quickly separating it from that point whilst expel- 
ling the breath, and keeping the mouth nearly 
shut. This gives a dull, muffled sourd sound to 
the English d which few, if any, foreigners of 
Latin race acquire. Ia Spanish the hard d is pro- 
duced by bringing the end of the tongue, pointed, 
against the upper teeth themselves (vide the 
*Dictiouary’ of the Spanish Academy) and then 
suddenly separating it whilst expelling the breatb. 
It will be found that a mere hair’s breadth differ- 
entiates this from a lisp, where the point of the 
tongue is placed for a moment actually between 
the teeth ; and an ear not thoroughly accustomed 
may easily mistake one sound for another. They 
are, however, quite distinct, and a well-educated 
Castilian, or a person accustomed to speak care- 
fully, never confounds them. 

The pronunciation of the d and the ¢ has always 
been regarded by me as the ultimate test of ex- 
cellence in the speaking of Spanish and Eoglish 
by Eoglishmen and Spaniards respectively, and I 
have been much surprised never to have seen an 
attention given to the point by teachers or hand- 
books of either language. 

Maatin A. Home. 


Sprr” S. vii. 487; viii. 53).—Just as we 
say ‘* He is a chip of the old block,” as expressing 
in his offspring a moral likeness to a progenitor, so 
I fancy that a strong physical resemblance could 
scarcely be conveyed by the spit, but that the true 
expression would be spat —the production of a 
resemblance that would grow to be the counterpart 
or facsimile, just as the spat or spawn of the oyster 
will grow to be a precise repetition of the producer. 
All the writers who are cited seem to me by confused 


spelling to have lost sight of the original idea, 
which spat, had it survived, would have preserved. 
Spat out of the body shows some reason, whilst 
spit out of the mouth seems to have lost all 
account. ‘“ C’est lui tout craché” is not in Littré 
and is all I see to militate against what I have said 
above, which it does, if it be really French. Ex- 
ration, however, yields no sense in French or 
oglish ; spat comes as an carrying reason 
pick-a-back with it. C. A. Warp. 
Charlecot, Walthamstow. 


Knight’s ‘ Eogli 'yclopedia,’ Biography, 
vol. iii, 1856, s.v. “ Monnoyer” (sic), Jean Bap- 
tiste Monoyer “ was buried in St. James's.” 
Rosert 


Hawpsarre Visrrations (8 S. viii. 68).—In 
1885 the Rev. F. W. Weaver, M.A., of Milton 
Clevedon, Evercreech, Bath, was appointed by the 
Council of the Harleian Society to edit the Visita- 
tions of Hampshire (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xi. 247, 
406). Possibly Mz. Everirr may obtain from 
him the information he requires. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


(8 vii. 467 ; viii. 56, 
97).—This was formerly only another name for the 
“Colonel’s Captain,” who appears to have ranked 
next below the colonel of his regiment and above 
the lieut t-colonel. Each of the regiments of 
the London Trained Bands in 1643 had the fol- 
lowing officers :—Colonel, colonel’s captain (or 
captain - lieutenant), lieutenant-colonel, sergeant- 
major, and first, second, and third (and in 
also fourth, fifth, and sixth) captains. 
W. I. R. V. 

“Cuumu” (8 vii. 304, 474, 514; viii. 50, 
93, 157) —I should like to be allowed a word of 
reply to E. L. G., though I fear I can only con- 
vince others. It is perfectly well known (see 
Sweet’s ‘Primer of Phonetics’) that wh, written 
hw in Anglo-Saxon, is a simple sound, for it is 
merely a “whispered w.” Perhaps hw better 
represents it; but this is not the question. Simi- 
larly, rh was written hr in Anglo-Saxon. 

The prop»r explanation of ch is rather long. I 
merely say bere that I do not admit of its equi- 
valence to tsh, though this equivalence is ofte 
asserted. I do not pronounce catchin’ as cat-shin, 
nor the ch in Cochin like the tsh in pot-sherd. The 
t in catch is modern ; the old spelling was cacche. 
I suppose the insertion of ¢ in catch led to the 
false analysis which made out that ch was all one 
with tsk. I find no very distinct ¢ in Dutch, an 
more than in duchy; but I think the ¢ in G, 
Deutsch should be audible. 

It is well known to Romance philologers that 
the modern names of Italian letters do not always 
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exactly express the sounds of classical letters. 
Farther, k and g are quite distinct. The latter, 
usually written qu, really meant kw; that is why, 
in Anglo-Saxon and early Anglo-French, it was 
written cw, 

Mr. Raywent asks a fair and useful question. 
I reply that Norman influence did not »ffect the 
change of A.-S. ¢ to ch in any way whatever. The 
A.-S. ¢ remained & before a, 0, vw, and y (=Ger- 
man ti); but before e and i was palatalized, and 
became ch, by phonetic law. That is to say, the 
very same phenomenon took place in Anglo-Saxon 
as in French and Italian ; this is why it is so easy 
to understand the transition from the Latin ¢ (k) 
to the Italian ¢ (ch) before e and i. Only the 
palatal vowels, e and i, cause this change. 

Church is exceptional; it should have been 
eyrice in A.-S., giving Eng. kurch; but, being a 
foreign word, really became cirice, whence church* 
followed as a matter of course. The difference 
between A..S. i and y in affecting the preceding 
consonant is easily shown by contrasting chin 
(A.-S. cinn) with kin (A.-S. cynn, Gothic kunt). 
But Mr. Rayment should not give his “ foot- 
ledges.” There is no authority for cam, none for 
chem, none for chim. We cannot assume steps 
after this fashion. W. Sxear. 


“Hecatoms” naymep witn “Groom” (8" S. 
vii. 166 ; viii. 54, 112).—It is dangerous judging 
pronunciation from poets’ rhymes, for these are 
often uncertain, and meet the eye sometimes rather 
than the ear. As for “dome” and ‘‘ Rome,” 
there is the previous question, Did not Pope pro- 
bably say “ Koome” ? and thus the rhyme might be 
the same as Scott’s, who has ‘‘ tomb’ and “ Rome.” 

Epwarp H. Marsna.t, M.A. 

Hestings. 


Rev. Mantew vii. 506 ; viii. 
64).—It may be added that Mrs. Marten, relict of 
the Rev. Edmund Marten, D.C.L. (0b. 1751), 
installed Dean of Worcester, April 24, 1747, was 
buried behind the choir in Worcester Cathedral on 
Jan. 29, 1770 (Cathedral Register). 

Daniet 


Caant’ §, vii. 246, 515).—The 
statement in ‘Scottish Church Music, tbat this 
tune is in Burgoyne’s collection, 1827, is correct. 
It will be found on p. 33, set to Psalm xviii, 
Merrick’s version, on named ‘Spanish Chant,’ 
so Mr. Wanrnixoton will see that he has been 
somewhat hasty in his conclusion. 

vames Love. 
Arnothil! Gardens, Falkirk, N.B, 


Tromas Har.ey, Lorp Mayor (8" vii. 448, 


518).—" My tower in honour of Mr. Harley,” wrote 
Lord Holland, ‘*is built, 1 believe, more for my | 


* Mid, Eng, chirche, cherche, rarely churche, | 


ay amusement than from public spirit ; but 
e is really the only man that has not been a 
coward.” Harley, the Anti-Wilkite Lord Mayor 
of London, had probably earned his monument by 
throwing cold water on the demand for en inquiry 
into the Paymaster’s accounts. See ‘ The Barly 
History of Charles James Fox,’ by Sir G. Trevelyan. 


V. L. Oviver. 
Sunningbill. 


Tae First Seaman woo Navicatep a STeam- 
SHIP ACROSS THE ATLaNTic (8 §. vii. 486 ; viii. 
134).—The Savannah was not a steamship. but a 
full-rigged sailing vessel, fitted with an engine and 
removable paddles, a temporary arrangement for 
using steam power when required. She sailed 
from Savannab, Georgia, on May 26, 1819, and 
arrived at Liverpool on July 20 (not June), as per 
account in Marwood’s Commercial Report of the 
following day, from which I learn that she worked 
her engine for eighteen days only. She advertised 
her sailing and for passengers, but no one was 
brave enough to sbip aboard of ber. When she 
entered the Channel, off the coast of Ireland, the 
smoke from her funnel attracted the notice of a 
gun brig detached from the Channel squadron, 
under the impression that she was a ship on fire. 
The Savannah afterwards sailed for St. Petersburg 
and returned to New York. 

The Royal William, 363, was built at Quebec io 
1831, and registered there the same year; was 
fitted at St. Mary’s Foundry,. Montreal, witb 
engines made in England. She eailed from 
Quebec on Aug. 18, 1833, and arrived at Graves- 
end on Sept. 11, as per following entry in Lloyd's 
List of the following day: ‘‘ Gravesend. Steam- 
ship Royal William, McDougall, Quebec.” To 
this vessel must be accorded the honour of being 
the pioneer of our present large Atlantic steam 
fleet. On her arrival in London she became the 
property of Mr. Joseph Somer, of Broad Street, 
Ratcliff, and was ultimately sold to the Portuguese 
Government. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Cavurcaine or Women (8" S. v. 385; vi. 11, 
276, 512; vii. 113, 436; viii. 154).—In the 
churches around here it is still the custom, when a 
woman is “churched,” for the service to be suddenly 
interpolated into the midst of the proper service for 
a Sunday evening—much to the astonishment of 
those not accustomed to this “use.” But there is 
no “churching pew,” the woman remaining in her 
seat among the congregation, who thus as a body 
seem to return thanks. Artnor Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


Toors-Brusnes S. vi. 247, 292, 354; vii. 
29, 291, 414; ix. 37; xii. 96)—In 1888 (7 S. 
vi. 247) I asked about the first invention of tooth- 
brushes. Many replies were sent, but, strange to 
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say, except two, all related to tooth-powder, which 
I had not inquired about. The only real answers 
to my question were from Mr. Hartsnorye and 
Pror. Newton S. xii. 96). In the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Verney Family,’ 1892, vol. ii. p. 235, the 
editor says: ‘* As late as 1649 an English friend 
asks Sir Ralph Verney to inquire for him at Paris 
for ‘the little brushes for making cleane of the 
teetb.’” Again, in vol. iii. p. 39, 1894, Sir Ralph 
Verney thanks Dr. Kirton for a gift of teeth- 
brushes. J. Dixon. 


Arms (8° §. viii, 28).—The arms borne by the 
family of Prescott, co. Herts, are Sable, a chevron 
between three owls affronted argent. Lilies are 
so rare in English heraldry (indeed, I know of 
none in family arms except in the canting coat of 
Lillie in Scotland), that I am almost inclined to 
connect those in the Eton service-book with the 
well-known coat granted to the college by Henry VI. 
in 1440. Mr. Cornish will doubtless know 
whether there were any Prescotts connected with 
Eton, either as benefactors or members of the 
foundation, at the time he mentions. 

Oswatp Hosrer Brair, O.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


“Carrion” Heata (8% viii. 168).—The 
required reference to Carlyle is ‘ Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches,’ vol. i. chap. ii. 

H. W. New ranp. 


Your correspondent will find the passage which 
he inquires for in Carlyle’s ‘Oliver Cromwell's 
Letters and Speeches’ (ed. 1857, vol. i. p. 11). 
Writing of Oliver’s biographers, Carlyle says :— 

* The vituperative are many: but the origin of them 
all, the chief fountain indeed of all the foolish lies 
that have circulated about Oliver since, is the mournful 
brown little book called ‘ Flagellum, or the Life and 
Death of O. Cromwell, the lat: Usurper,’ by James 
Heath, which was got ready as soon as possible on the 
back of the Annus Mirabilis, or Glorious Restoration, 
and is written in such spirit as we may fancy...... Heath's 
poor little brown lying ‘ Flagellum’ is deecribed by one 
of the moderns as a ‘Fiagitium’; and Heath himeelf is 
called ‘Carrion’ Heath—as being ‘an unfortunate 
blasphemous dullard, and scandsl to Humanity; blas- 
phemous, I say; who when the image of God is shining 
through a man, reckons it in his sordid soul to be the image 
of the Devil, and acts accordingly ; who, in fact, has no 
soul, except what saves him the expense of ealt; who 
intrinsically is Carrion and not Humanity.’ 


The ‘‘ one of the moderns” whom Carlyle seems 
to quote has always been understood to be the 
writer himself. Epwarp Pxaccck. 


Carlyle’s joke (if such a stupid and coarse ex- 
pression is to be called a joke) may be seen in his 
* Miscellanies,’ vii. 56: and so funny did he 
think it, that it is repeated in the general index 
to his writings. 

Eowarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 


Tae Bowne Banks 0’ Locn Lomon’ anp THE 
Prerenper (8" §. viii. 147).—It is not the case that 
this song has gone out of fashion in Scotland. I 
have heard it sung quite recently, both in drawing- 
room and cottage parlour. Farther, singers evi- 
dently want the song, and editors and publishers 
continue to give it. Messrs. Bayley & Ferguson, 
14, Paternoster Row, include it in their com- 
paratively recent collection, ‘One Hundred Gems 
of Scottish Song,’ arranged with pianoforte accom- 

niment by James T. Smith and W. H. Maxfield, 

us.Bac., F.C.O. This gives the lyric a position 
along with the songs of Burns and Lady Nairne. 


Tomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


I do not think this song, which is to this day a 
great favourite in Scotland, had anything at all to 
do with Prince Charlie ; but it may be noted that 
it is the “clan song” of the Robertsons (Clan 
Donachie), and I think it is the “march past” of 
one of our Highland regiments. Perhaps some of 
our readers can say if it is so, and, if so, of what 
regiment. J. B. Fremne. 


Str James Marriott, M.P. viii. 8).— 
Sir James Marriott was the only son of Benjamin 
Marriott, Esq. (second son of Thomas Marriott, 
Esq., Master of the Office of Pleas of the Ex- 
chequer in the year 1720), by E-ther, his wife, 
great-niece of James Chambers, Esq., who pur- 
chased in 1700 the manor and estate of Twin- 
stead Hall, Essex, and second daughter of Abra- 
ham Chambers, Esq., and Mary, his wife, one of 
the daughters of John Toke, Esq., of Linton, co. 
Kent, descended from Sir Nicholas Toke, of 
Godlingtov, in the same ———. The said Esther 
Marriott was afterwards (April 10, 1740) married 
to Everard Sayer, Esq., of Doctors’ Commons, 
Procurator-General of the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of Great Britain, who died without issue 
by her Feb. 3, 1745. Sir James’s burial is thus 
recorded in the parish register of Twinstead, co. 
Essex: “1803, March 29. Sir James Marriott, 
Knight.” Monumental inscriptions in the parish 
church of Twinstead aforesaid commemorate Sir 


James Marriott and his mother, Mrs. Esther Sayer, 
widow, who died September 16, 1771. 
Daniet Hipwett. 


Saaxspeare (8 §. viii. 147). — Mr. Fleay 
appears to mention Drayton in connexion with 
the play of ‘Thomas, Lord Cromwell,’ because of 
its resemblance to ‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ which he 
assigns to that writer. As I read him, however, 
Mr. Fleay rather inclines to the supposition that 
William Sly was the author of ‘Cromwell.’ See 
his ‘ Chronicle History’ of Shakespeare, pp. 42 and 
299. . C. B, 


Daste's Geocraray (8 §. viii. 127).—Mr. 


Hastings. 


TuornTon will find abundant evidence, in the 
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literature of the subject, that in the time of Dants after the Fall to the summit of the Mountain of 
the globular form of the earth and the attraction Purgatory. 


of falling bodies to its centre were well known. 


In Dante’s time Jerusalem was believed to be 


Thus Dante’s tutor Brunetto Latini, in his | the exact centre of the habitable hemisphere, the 
‘Tesoro,’ remarks that among other reasons for other hemisphere being conceived to be covered 
the rotundity of the earth, one of the most im-| with water. Out of this ocean the Mountain of 


portant is the stability of the universe, also that 
no part of the surface might be nearer to the 
heavens than another, and that the latter might 
also freely revolve about it. He adds that if 
it were possible to dig a well that should piss 
from one side of the earth to the other, and if a) 
large stone were thrown into this well, it would 
atop half-way and there remain fixed. The forcs 
acquired in the fall might, indeed, at first carry 
it a little beyond the centre, but it would soon be 
drawn back again and there remain stationary. 

The references to the earth’s centre are unmis- 
takable in ‘ Inferno,’ as in c. xxxii. 73, 74:— 

E mentre che andavamo in ver lo mezzo, 
Al quale ogni gravezza ti raduna. 
And while we walked towards the middle point, 
Whereunto every weight doth concentrate, 
Also in c. xxxiv. 110, 111 :— 
Quando mi volsi, tu passasti il punto 
Al qual si traggon d’ ogni parte i pesi. 

Whenas I turned me, thou didst pass the point 
Whereunto weights from every part are drawn. 
Scartazzini, commenting on the former passage, 

says :— 

“Ver lo mezzo: towards the centre of the earth, 
which, accord to the Ptolemaic system, is also the 
centre of the universe, to which all heavy thirgs tend by 
their natare."’ 

Referring to the latter couplet, he says :— 

“ Si traggon: are drawn. All heavy bodies tend from 

every part to the centre of the earth, that being the 
centre of gravitation. Dante follows bere the doctrines 
of the master of those who know [“ maestro di color che 
ganno”’}, ¢., Aristotle.” 
Cary in a note quotes an observation of Monti, 
that if this passage had chanced to meet the eye 
of Newton, it might better have awakened bis 
thought to conceive the system of attraction than 
the accidental falling of an apple. 

In the theory of the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ when 
Satan fell from heaven upon the earth, the earth 
felt such extreme abhorrence that it shrank from 
him to its very centre, thus forming the immense 
cone of bell. The matter thus displaced rose in 
the Southern Ocean to form the Mount of Par- 
rors, referred to by Ulysses in ‘ Inferno,’ xxvi. 


Quando n’ apparve uni montagna bruna 
Per la distanza, e psrvemi alta tanto 
Quanto veduta non n’ aveva alcuna. 

When there appeared to us a mountain, dim 
From distance, and it seemed to me to big 
As I hed never any one beheld. 


In this connexion also the Gazden of Eden and 
the Tree of Krow!edge were aid to be transported 


Pa ry was supposed to rise, exactly opposite 
to Mount Zion, so that the two became the anti- 
podes of each other. In the ‘ Convito’ (Tratt. iv. 
c. 8) the earth’s semi-diameter is stated to be 
3,250 Tuscan miles, or 6,500 miles for the 
diameter. The short time employed by Dante 
and his guide in passing from the gate of hell to 
the centre, and from the centre to the foot of the 
purgatorial mountain, must be conceded to him by 
the rales of poetical licence. 

Much more might be written on the subject, 
but the above details may be enough to satisfy 
your correspondent. C. Tomurssos. 

Highgate, N. 

His earth was certainly neither a sphere nor a 
dise, My notion is that he made it resemble a 
huge melon, the two pits of hell and purgatory 
meeting at the centre, where Satan is placed, and 
where he found the direction of gravity reversed. 
The journey up thence to the bottom of either pit 
need not exceed a few hours’ climb. L. G. 


Mary Macpateve S. viii. 146).—This is 
a subject hardly fitted for the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
As a matter of mere criticism, perhaps no absolute 
decision is possible. Much will depend upon per- 
sonal feeling. Those who accept the early Church 
as their guide will find how strong is the tradition 
which asserts the identity of Mary Magdalene 
with the sinner, an identity maintained by the 
Book of Common Prayer, 1549. Pere Didon, 
whose ‘Jésus Christ’ is as popular in England 
as in France, gives a useful summary of the matter 
and an account of the literature beariog upon it in 
Appendix T (French edition, in one volume, 1891, 
pp. 861-5). He emphatically identifies Mary 
Magdalene, Mary of Bethany, and the sinner. 
See also ‘The Acts of Saint Mary Magdalene,’ by 
the Rev. Henry Stretton, 1848, pp. 1-18, 327-44, 
412-4, where the three are also identified and 
much of the ancient evidence is stated. on 


Mr. Hooper perhaps is not aware that the 
Church of England, by removing from our Prayer 
Book the Collect, Epistle (Prov. xxxi. 10-31), 
and Gospel (St. Luke vii. 36-50)—the latter 
adopted from the Sarum Missal—which were pro- 
vided for St. Mary Magdalene’s day in Ed- 
ward VI.’s first book, has protested against the 
traditional Western opinion as to this saint. It 
is a matter for regret that our almost authorized 
bymnal (‘ Ancient and Modern’) still gives sup- 
port to the view, which the Eastern Church does 
not accept. For a beautiful expression of a dif- 
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Dean Plumptre’s poem ‘ Miriam of Mogdala’ in 
his volume ‘ Master and Scholar,’ &c. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


The question as to the identity of St. Mary 
Magdalen is still an open one. If Mr. Hooper 
has not already consulted it, he may like to refer 
to the learned note on this subject to be found in 
Alban Butler's ‘ Lives of the Saints’ under the 
date of July 22. Many patristic and more modern 
authorities on both sides are given. 

Epwarp Pegacock. 

Toarstoxgs (8 viii. 65).—Whilst on this 
subject it may be interesting to record that upon 
the main road from Sheffield to Hathersage, just 
past a popular hostel called Fox House, at a turn 
of the moorland road, there is a huge rock known 
far and wide for generations as Toad’s Moutb. 
The profile of this lump of Derbyshire grit stone 
assumes the shape of a frog with head raised as if 
in the act of leaping, hence its name. 


Haray Hems. 
Pair Park, Exeter. 


Some long and interesting communications on 
this subject will be found in ‘ N. & Q.,.’ 4S. vii. 
324, 399, 484, 540. See also ‘ His and 
ones ; 
and ‘ Finger-Ring Lore,’ by the same author. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Superstition apart, Pror. Tomiinson’s researches 
do not seem final. Thus I find (1) German Tode- 
stein, dead stones, a non-metallic rock ; (2) an 
amygdaloid with calcareous spar. These seem to 
be true minerals, apart from the shark's —, 

A. H. 


Mystery of Precious Stones,’ by William 


Sir Taomas Bonp (8 §. vii. 268, 319, 414; 
viii. 73).—Mnr. Firet has done me a service in 
giving the spelling of the epitaph. I did not copy 
t for genealogical purposes, but for a certain pecu- 
liarity of spelling which in the original does not 
ai . This will make the collection of less 

ue, if this be taken as a sawple, for doubtless 
many of the epitaphs recorded there have dis- 


appeared, AYEaBR. 


Cavurcararp Coriositizs (8 vii. 468).— 
It occurred to me when reading Patamepes's 
query that the reference might be enlarged so as 
to include mention of any unusual memorials of 
the dead to be found in English churchyards. May 
I suggest that those contributors who know of such 
supply them? The following is within my own 
knowledge. In 18744 died suddenly a 
few days before that fixed for her marriage, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Mary's, Willesden. 
Her relatives caused a glass shade to be placed on 
the flat stone covering her grave, containing a por- 


ferent estimate of St. Mary Magdalen see the late tion of the silk composing her wedding dress and 


\the wreath of orange blossom intended for her 


bridal. The sad memorials remained in situ for 
many years, and, indeed, have only lately been 
removed, the reason being, as I understand, that 
the ravages of time have rendered that course 
necessary. A. 

34, Craven Park, Willesden, N.W. 


Barepixe Stones (8 S. vii. 485 ; viii. 173). 
—It is perhaps worth noting that the large stone 
on the western cliffs at Dover, on which the 
Warden of the Ports is formally in- 
augurated, is called “ The Bredanstone.” 

.  E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Batt-PLarixe 1x Caurcuyarps (8 §, viii. 
168).—Ball-playing in churchyards bas no con- 
ceivable connexion with sun-worship, or any other 
kind of worship; but took place there because the 
wall of a church tower afforded an excellent wall for 
this purpose. It was practised on the north wall, 
because there were no graves on the north side of 
the church. I remember being told by an old 
man, many years ago, that as a boy he used to play 
ball in a churchyard in some town in Staffordshire, 
where there was a very broad church tower. The 
vicar tried to put this down, but was beffled by 
the perseverance of the boys. He gave orders that 
when he died he should be buried in the place 
where the boys played, and that an altar tomb- 
stone be placed over his grave; saying, that t 
he had failed to stop the ball-playing in his life- 
time, he would stop it after his death ; and he did 
80. E. 


There is a reference to the custom of playing 


Tae Dare or tHe Equinox (8 &, vii, 265, 
336, 378, 431, 5:4; viii. 157).—It is quite im- 
possible to argue astronomically with a writer who 
can speak of precession as “only an unconfirmed 
though convenient theory.” It was discovered 
by observation, and its cause afterwards explained 
by Newton in the ‘ Principia.’ Astronomers (as I 

inted out before) do not “ wilfully represent it 
the first point of Aries) as stationary.” Bat as 
it is often necessary to convert celestial longitudes 
and latitudes into right ascensions and declina- 
tions, it is very convenient to take the same 
initial point (which theoretically may be taken 
anywhere, as in the case of terrestrial longitudes) 
for both right ascensions and longitudes, This 
can only be done by taking as zero one of the 
places in the beavens where the planes of the 
equator and ecliptic intersect each other. This 
they do at the two points occupied by the oun at 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes respectively ; 
and the former is taken as the initial point of 
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celestial longitudes along the ecliptic and right 
ascensions along the equator. In consequence 
principally of the attraction of the sun on the pro- 
tuberant matter about the earth’s equator, the 
poin's of intersection of those circles are subject 
to a slow gradual change with respect to each 
other. But as they must be frequently used, and 
therefore called by name, in calculations and 
tables, it was felt to be more convenient to retain 
the names originally given than to change those 
from time to time. All astronomical books ex- 
plain this, and state that the so-called first points 
of the sigos Aries and Libra are now in the con- 
stellations Pisces and Virgo respectively. (See, 
for instance, my little treatise on ‘ Celestial 
Motions,’ eighth edition, pp. 93, 94.) 

The subject is now closed, so far as I am con- 


cerned. W. T. Lywy, 
Blackheath. 


Oop Votome (6" 8S. viii. 169).—I strongly 
recommend Mr. Witson to apply to Messrs. 
George & Son, 23!, Whitechapel Road, who have 
a very large collection of odd volumes in stock, 
and possess facilities for obtaining any that may 


be required. Everarv Home Cotemay, 
7), Breekrock Road, 


Pore Joan (8" &. viii. 107) —Pope Joan is a 
found game of cards, played with a round board 
containing various compartments for the reception 
of counters marked “ Matrimony,” “ Intrigue,” 
“ Pope,” “Game,” &c. It was much in favour 
in the time of our grandmothers, but is seldom 
eeen now. The nine of diamonds was ‘' Pope 
Joan,” king and queen “ Matrimony,” and knave 


and queen “ Iotrigue.” Matitpa 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Baptist 8. viii. 167, 199).— 
I am sorry I cannot help Mr. C. R. Hatyes to 
& sight of the pamphlets of Mr. Caffyn of which he 
speak. I have two of Caffyn's pamphlets and the 

useum has three; but they are none of them 
what Me. Haines wants. The only copies I 
know of are in the Bodleian—three, I think, in all. 
The record of the reversal of Mr. R. Haines’s ex- 
clusion from the Church for taking out a patent, 
which the Museum preserves, is an ample vindica- 
tion of the character of his namesake. 

Josrpa Axcus, 


_Cuurca or Sr. Gites, Crirrcecate (8 8. 
viii. 126).—Is it really the case that our clergy, 
not content with their wholesale destruction of the 
inscriptions on the floors of our churches and 
partial destruction of those on their walls, to say 
nothing of the desecration of the remains to them 
belonging, are now beginning to forbid the copying 
of those memorials that are left? Will no one 
arrest the course of these fin de sidcle Vandals? 
Bat it is of no use asking that, for the mischief is 


already done, there hardly remaining a church now 
in England, I should eay, that has not bad its walls 
scraped and its floor newly laid with shiny encaustic 
tiles. I did see one recently still untouched 
in those respects, only an hour's drive from 
London ; and this state was owing, the clergyman 
regretfully told me, to apatby and want of funds on 
the part of the parishioners. On one of its well-worn 
slabs was still visible a name distinguished in the 
paval annals of our country. What he lamented I 
tacitly rejoiced in, for in most cases, however poor a 
parish may be, there is money enough forthcoming 
to spoil the church—this in other countries as well 
asour owa. When the bloom of antiquity is taken 
off, where is the interest of an old building any 
longer? It is like the peach or the plum without 
its bloom to the painter. This question of the 
church memorials of our dead is one not interesting 
to the subscribers to ‘N. & Q.’ only. 
A 


‘Tae Kryo’s Quuatr’ (8" §. viii. 147).—Henry 
Morley, in ‘ A First Sketch of Eoglish Literature,’ 
says, at p. 177 

“ Nature assisted Henry's pol-cy, for a true affection 
sprang up between King James and the Lady Jane 

eaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset, niece to 
King Henry LV., and first cousin to Henry V. The love 
was cclebrated in a poem known as‘ The King's Quair,’ 
that is, * King’s Little Book,’ from the old French guayer 
or cayer, modern French cahier.” 
F. C. Birgpeck Terry. 


The difficulty here lies in the confusion of two 
words, quhair and quair, the latter of which is that 
which appears in the title of the royal poem. 
readers would remember the modern quire of paper 
and its significance, the recollection would fortify 
them against a very common mistake. 

Tomas Barve. 

Hek ns>urgb, N.B. 

Quhair, more correctly quair, means a book (not 
necessarily a little one). CUbaucer has :— 

Go little quaire, unto my livis quene. 
‘Complaint of Black Knight.’ 
Cf. Isl. kwer, with the same meaniog ; and old 
French quayer, now cthier, a few leaves stitched 
together. For information and abundant references 
see Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ sv. 
Oswatp Huster Brair, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Quhair, of course, means “little book.” 
Henry Morley, in his ‘First Sketch of English 
Literature,’ states that quhair or quair is from the 
old French quayer or cayer, modern French cahier. 

Cuas, Jas. Fire. 


Corasert Scot, Bishop or Crester (8 §. 
viii. 108).—It may not unreasonably be assumed 
that this person sprang from the neighbourhood of 
Wigan. There still exists an old farmhouse near 
Marsh Green, Pemberton, a few miles from Wigar, 
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which bears the name of “ Cuthbert Scot’s Farm,” 
the main road, some two miles long, leading to it 
being known as ‘‘Scot Lane.” It is stated in 
Bridgman’s ‘ History of the Church and Manor of 
Wigan’ that one Raufe Scot was curate of Wigan 
Church about the year 1540. In Cosin’s names 
of Non-jurors and Catholics who registered their 
estates upon refusal to take the oath in the year 
1715, the following appear: ‘ Barbara Green, 
cstate at Pemberton in possession of Cuthbert Scot, 
361. 2s. 6d. ; Thomas Scot, of Wigan, 591. 2s. 6d.” 
I have it upon the authority of one who some 
thirty years ago had charge of the mission, that 
the land upon which the first Catholic chapel was 
built in Wigan, about the year 1770, was acquired 
from a member of the Scot family. W. A. 


AvutHors oF Quotations Wantep (8" §, viii. 


129).— 
Ama et fac quod vis (St. Augustine). 

The exact form is “ Dilige et fac quod vis,” which 
occurs near the beginning of the treatue ‘ De Laudibus 
Charitatis,” in St. Augustine’s ‘Works,’ Basil., 1569, 
t. ix. col. 1048¢. But there is before it, ‘‘Non est 
Augustine.” I have not the ‘Opp. Ben.’ for the proper 
verificaticn, Ep, MansBALL, 

(8 8. viii, 169.) 
Wein, Wein, und Gerang. 
Mr. Free probably means‘ Wein, Weib, und Gesang,’ 
the author of which is Goethe, his coup!et being— 
Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr tein Lebe lang. 
These lines may be translated thus :— 
Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
Remains a fool bis whole life long. 
Watrer M, Grauam Easton. 
The form in the following lines is not quite the same: 
Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weiber, und Gesang, 
Der b'eibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang. 
Segt Doktor Matin Luther. 
There is a long notice of the saying in Biichmann’s 
‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ Berl., 1892, pp. 78, 79, where there 
are several other quotations of it, with variations. 
Ep, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo, 
New Studies in Literature, By Edward Dowden, D.C.L. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue articles :eprinted by Prof. Dowden in the volume 
before us are selected from his contributions to the 
Fortnightly Review. Many of them had, before their 
appearance in that pericdical, been delivered in the 
shape of lectures—one as one of the Taylorian lectures 
at Oxford, and others before the Er glish Goethe Society 
(of which the professor is ; resident) or the Manchester 
Goethe Society—and the volume they constitute is 
intended as a companion to the author's ‘Stcdies in 
Literature’ and ‘Transcripts and Studies.’ Nearly a 
third of the volume is occupied with critici:m and 
comment upon Goethe, five eepsrate articles being 
devored to *‘Wilbelm Meister,’ the friendship with 
Schiller, Goethe in Italy, Goethe's last day, and Goethe 
and the French Kevolution. That these constitute 
the most readable and valuab'e portion of an admirable 


volume we are not prepared to say; they are the 
portions, at least, in which we find ourselves most in 
accord with the teaching. That Prof. Dowden is one 
of the acutest, most appreciative, and most scholarly of 
English critics needs not to be said. His style is luminous 
and his perceptions are keen. He is, indeed, one of the 
most trusted, authoritative, appreciative, and discri- 
minating leaders of literary opinion. From not a few of 
his verdicts we t.one the less dissent. Before all thinge, 
Prof. Dowden is a master in poetry. Does be not stand 
foremost among Shakspearian critics ; and is he not the 
most trusted and accomplished of editors of the poets? 
His reading, however, of what are the essentials in poetry 
is different from ours, and hia estimates concerning the 
try of Mr, Meredith, Mr, Robert Bridges, and John 
ne fail to convince. ‘Ihe passages he quotes as fine 
do not, as a rule, commend themselves to us, lacking, for 
the most part, that divine “1 know rot what” that ia 
try overmasters and comp: ls ur, thrills us to new 
lite, passions us with new hopes. Very far are we from 
jitting ourselves againet one so admirably equipped ae 
Re. What he seems most to admire is, however, a 
noble idea, of which poetry is not the indispensable 
expression, and what may, perhapr, be called a “ gilded 
rhetoric.” That there isa wide differeuce between his 
views and ours is shown when he traces the dayrise 
of English poetry, after ite long night, in Cowper and 
Crabbe, and not in Blake. When he discourses on Cole- 
ridge we are more of amind. There is, indeed, scarcely 
a word in this essay which we do not accept. In deal 
ing with literary criticism in France he is disposed to 
put Scherer above Lemaitre, which again somewhat 
surprises us, ‘The Teaching of English Literature’ isa 
fine paper, though things in this, even, concerning Milton 
give us an occasional shock. We may not all be of a 
miod, and those of us whose intellectual ado) was 
within a different environment from that of the professor 
are bound to feel different influences. The main thing 
is, while cultivating and cherishing our o!d delights, to 
abstain from resisting fresh appeals. Whatever Prof. 
Dowden says, moreover, is well ta'd; and in the path- 
ways of literature it is difficult to select a more delightful 
companion and guide. 


William the Silent, Prince of Orange. By Ruth Putnam, 
2 vols. (Putnam's Sons,) 

Tue heroes of the Dutch republic have an easily con- 
ceivable attraction for the denizens of the great Trans- 
atlantic republic, and Miss (or Mrs) Putnam, writing 
of their deeds, is following in the steps of their great 
historian, Motley. Materials for a task such as she 
has undertaken are abundant, and have been used by 
her with judgment and discretion, the result being a 
work that can be read with interest and studied with 
advantage. Time ameliorates everything, even that 
th'ng least tractable and amenable to change of all, the 
od.um theologicum, Thus, though opinions concerning 
the first great leader in the long wars which shook the 
supremacy of Spain and established a Protestant republic 
in Holland still differ, the Protestant view concernin 

him prevails, even in reputedly Catholic countries, | 
the arch-heretic for whose murder Philip and Parma eo 
abjectly plotted has won his place among the world’s 
heroes and commanders. Miss Putnam writes, naturally, 
from the Protestant point of view, her estimate of the 
character of William being fully explained in the 
qualification given in the second portion of her title, 
“The Moderate Man of the Sixteenth Century.” He 
was, indeed, this and more. Most appellations assigned 
him fail properly to describe him, As Miss Putnam 
herself saye, the Dutch hero known as the Prince of 
Orange, the silent one, ‘‘ was not a native of Holland, 
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never saw Orange, and...... was......not silent.” As it is 
hinted, and, indeed, affirmed, in the book, and is every- 
where apparent, his method was Machiavellian. So far 
did be merit the ticle of the Silent, that he kept ever /e 
orecchie aperte ela bocca chiusa—eare open and mouth 
shut. What seems most remarkable about him in a 
riod of profound personal ambitions and assertion was 
is devotion to the interests of his country, his modesty, 
eelf-abnegation, and tancy under t morti- 
fication, bardsbip, and defeat. The duel between him, 
with his divided counsellors, uncertain support, and dis- 
loyal friends, and Philip, with all the power and influence 
of Spain and «ll the support of the Church, is one of 
the most interesting, stupendous, and dramatic ever seen, 
and as such it appears in Miss Putnam's delightful 
s. In every encounter William was worsted; his 
rothers perished obscurely, supporting his cause; he 
himeelf again and again recoiled, defeated and crippled, 
from the combat; and he died by the hand of an assassin, 
with his task, apparently, unaccomplished, and leaving 
his great antagonist to survive him for a decade. In 
fact, however, he conquered throughout, in the sense 
that he shook «ff the yoke of Philip, contributed large! 
to the destruction of the supremacy of Spain, and left 
behind him the reputation of one of the bravest, astutest, 
and mort capable captains of an ——— warlike 
b. It is impossible to dwell further upon the career 
William, now told afresh from his correspondence 
and from State Papers and official documents. It is 
difficult to see how the task could have been discharged 
more capably and conscientiously than it has been dis- 
eharged by Miss Putnam. It comes with a douche upon 
the English reader to find that the illustrations and 
comparisons employed are all drawn from American 
history, and we gasp a little on finding the conduct of 
William compared with that of Washington ur Lincoln. 
A moment's reflection shows, however, that this is but 
natural; and the comparison between Washington and 
William of Orange is, at least, conceivable and justifiable. 
Miss Putnam has received exceptional consideration from 
ber publishers, who, besides supplying her with all ty 
graphical acceseories, have enriched ber volumes with 
maps and illustrations of great interest. The portraits 
are principally from ancient, if not contemporary sources, 
many very curious allegorical pictures are reproduced, 
and there are abundant facsimiles and the like, A some- 
what superfluous conscientiousness is, perbaps, exhibited 
in giving a view (very happily taken) of the famous 
Roman theatre at Orange ; but the fault, if fault it be, 
is on the right side. The two volumes are thus not less 
attractive to the book-lover than remunerative to the 
etudent. 


Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. Edited 

F.8.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
Dr. Contrsewoor Bauer did not live to see through the 

ress the fourth edition of his invaluable handbook to the 
| aoa Wall, the preparations for which bad been made 
during his lifetime, and at his request, by the present 
editor, Among portable works upon the subject this is 
the best and the most trustworthy. It is profusely illus- 
trated, has a most serviceable map, reduced from the 
Ordnance Su: vey, and is an indispensable companion to 
the antiquary who purposes visiting the greatest Roman 
monument which the British dominions can boast. A 
marvellous amount of erudition—more almost than is to 
be anticipated in a work of this character—is crowded 
into its pages, and the results of the latest discoveries 
are given with surprising fulness and correspondin 
accuracy, The work now needs no praise of ours, an 
we can but be thankful that the task of editing and re- 


Handbook to the Roman Wall, By the late J, 
™ io i by Robert Blair, 


vising the latest and best edition of an invaluable book 
has fallen into so admirably competent hands, In a 
ease in which a view of Mr. George Nelson is opposed 
we are disposed to believe that there is an errer in the 
name, which should, we fancy, be that of Mr. George 
Neilson, an assiduous and Jearned sntiquary, and our 
very good friend and contributor. 


and ils Bells. By Sidney Madge. 
tock. 
TREATISFS on ye | border on the category of 
books that are no books. It is only to the initiated (and 
they are the minority) that they speak ~ yee Mr. 
Madge has, therefore, wisely interspersed his bell reco:d 
with historical and traditional particulars of Moulton 
arish church, « history of which he has already written. 
fe must be confessed that the matters chronicled are 
frequently very smal! beer indeed—such historical items, 
for instance, as who p'ayed the organ at a certain 
festival «f the church, and how much, according to a 
churchwarden’s entry, was expended on oil for the belle, 
the sum being on October 9, 1800, exactly twopence, I 
is right to say, however, thut these trivialities are sup- 
plemented by a complete eummary of the belis existing 
in the several parishes of Northamptonshire, and by a 
comprehensive ~ ee of works bearing on cam- 
panology generally, which is probably the most valuable 
part of the book. 

Tue September number of the Zxr-Libris Journal 
reproduces the highly interesting book-plate of Henry 
Blackwell, some quaint and original designs by Mr. 
Louis J. Khead, two droll inventions and two fantastic 
and poetical plates of R. Anning Bell. Many designs for 
identification are given. Mr. Dexter Alien supplies 
‘ American Notes’; and some observations of M. Henri 
Péne du Bois, which appeared in ‘The Book-Lover's 
Almanac for 1894,’ an American publication, are given, 
with severe editorial comment. 


Botices to Corresyondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the rame and 
address cf the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Press, Bream'’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, 


James Hooper (“Dance the Hay”).—This is fully 
explained in‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 8. vi. 288, 451, 523; vii, 478; 
viii. 299. 

Cc. P. Hatz (“Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander ").—See 6" S, vi, 408; vii. 98; ix. 329, 395, 478. 

CorricenDUM,—P, 132, col. 2, 1, 25, for “ the theatre” 


read The Theatre. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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TWO-AND-A-HAL? PEK CENT INTEREST al allowed on DEPOSITS, 
vabie on demand 


WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


caving’ 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sams on 
and allows monthly on completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT i for FIVE SHILLINGS 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 
FRANCIS K. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al 


sou PS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES; also 


of BEEF, BEEF 


(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE--SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


Honest Water which i’ the mire.” 
Act I. se. ii. 
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The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 


Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or és. doz. Case of 100 et 


bottles, 35s; or ds. 6¢. doz. Case of Quarter-botiles, 25s. ; or 3s. Od. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 


JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


(COMMERCE, with its SPREADING WINGS, 
has traversed the globe many times, ard binds nations t eether 
with tbe strong ties of mutual self-interest. Throagh its i: fluence 
Lonicn has become the metropolis of the world, and her mer haaw 
have amassed welch sufficrent to make them the envy of p inces 
HOLLOWAY 8 PILLS and OINTMENT have now become ersentia! 
artc es of commerce with all parts of the world. They have «ff cted 
eures which have reem: d miraculous, and given relief in comp aiots 
when ail hope hed been lost In al! known diseases their success hes a° 
all times been wonder'ul. In «ases of disorders of the stomach, bile 
liver cc mplaint, indigestion, rr, egue &c., they act iike a charm, as 
the cure is speedy and certain. % 
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